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!YU students awoke Monday 
(ning to the lowest temperature in 
jvo in 40 years, only to find they 
jd have stayed in their warm beds 
cle longer. 
je cold was blamed for the snap- 
lic of a 44,000-volt power line that 
ed outages in the northern half of 
yo and all of the BYU campus, 
_Glen Spivey, Provo City Power 
mibution manager. 
aul Richards, BYU director of 
cic communications, said Monday 
‘ining classes were canceled until 
ier could be restored to the build- 
(on campus. At 10:30 a.m. Mon- 
|, 14 buildings remained without 
ier, but by 11 a.m. most of campus 
-power, and classes were being 
be 
ichards said he could not remem- 
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“old snaps power lines, 
auses outages Monday 


ber any other time when classes at 
BYU had been canceled for such rea- 
sons. 

They were canceled Monday morn- 
ing because of the power outage, not 
because of the cold, he added. 

According to David James, a sta- 
tion monitor at the National Weather 
Service reporting station on BYU 
campus, the mercury dropped to 20 
degrees below zero between 6 a.m. 
and 7 a.m., tying Provo’s 40-year low 
for February, also recorded on a Feb. 
6 in 1949. 

Provo’s all-time low was recorded 
at 35 degrees below zero on Dec. 25, 
1924, 

“Campus was never closed,” said 
Richards. “We never said classes 
were canceled for the day, but that we 
would hold classes when power could 
be restored. I think our biggest prob- 
lem will be with students who say 
they thought classes were canceled all 
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Harlie Allen, a 25-year-old finance major, works at the ASB infor- 
ition desk Monday. Allen’s hands stayed warm despite the 
giwer failure that knocked out heating units in the building. 


_ast Soviet military convoys roll north 


Brigham Young University 


day and hit the slopes or made other 
plans.” 

According to Richards, the local ra- 
dio stations helped get the word out 
about the latest developments on 
campus. 

“We had to rely on the stations to 
get word out to the students,” he said. 
“They did a good job and kept calling 
in for updates.” 

Richards said the information cen- 
ters on campus, as well as University 
Police, were flooded with phone calls 
from students and others wondering 
about classes and activities on cam- 
pus. . 

Spivey said there were two “major 
power problems” in Provo Monday 
morning. 

“The first problem occurred at 800 
N. Geneva Road at approximately 1 
a.m., where some hardware on a pole 
broke and allowed the pole’s stabiliz- 
ing wires to fall,” he said. “The wires 
landed in an ‘energize conductor,’ 
burning it down and causing a power 
outage in the area. 

“The second problem occurred at 
1750 N. 850 East, just north of BYU, 
next to BYU laundry service. A 
switch, mounted on a pole, broke be- 
tween 5 a.m. and 6a.m. and allowed a 
44,000-volt main line to fall into other 
circuits on its way to the ground. 

This caused a power outage for the 
northern half of Provo and all of 
BYU,” 

The cold weather was blamed for 
both incidents. Spivey said he does 
not remember having this happen be- 
fore and hopes that the expected con- 
tinued cold weather will not cause any 
more problems. 

Richards said, “On a cold day like 
today, BYU’s power facility is 
putting out 19 to 25 percent more 
power than usual in order to keep the 
buildings heated properly.” 

According to James, last week’s 
storm set Provo records for snowfall 
in a 24-hour period (17 inches) and 
total snow depth on the flats at BYU 
(26 inches). 

In all, 27.5 inches of snowfall were 
reported last week. 

According to James, the weather 
outlook calls for continued subzero 
temperatures at night, with highs in 
the teens during the day, through 
Thursday. There is the possibility of 
another storm Thursday or Friday. 


Provo, Utah 


Mark Loitz of Provo uses a hair dryer to thaw his 
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below zero Sunday night. It took Loitz more 


engine after temperatures reached 20 degrees | than two hours to get his car started Monday. 


Ouake victims treated in U.S. 


Armenian survivors began to arrive in America this week 


Canaan, Conn. The patients are scheduled to go to hospi- 


Associated Press 


BOSTON — Victims of the recent Armenian earth- 
quake, some so severely injured their limbs, skulls and 
bones are crushed, began to arrive in the United States 


this week for medical treatment. 


Their stories are varied and tragic, doctors who partici- 


pated in the relief effort said Monday. 


For example, 15-year-old Lena has come to the United 
States for operations that may restore her paralyzed left 
hand. Doctors said she was trapped under the rubble for 
three days with her mother. Unaware her mother had 
died, the teen-ager clutched her so tightly her hand froze 


into a claw shape. 


“The (Soviet) doctors told us very sad stories,” Nishan 
G. Goudsouzian, chief of pediatric anesthesiology at Mas- 
sachusetts: General Hospital. said. at a-news: conference. 
“They said that they didn’t get their first smile from a kid 
for three weeks. The kids couldn’t sleep through the 
night. They said one would start crying and all the others 


would start.” 


Two American organizations, Project HOPE. and 
Americares, are coordinating the first airlifts of Armenian 
earthquake victims to the United States. 

Fifteen Armenians arrived Sunday in New York City 
with the help of Americares, a relief agency based in New 


From Kabul and Western Afghanistan 


Lt. Col. Igor Korolev said the last Red Army: 


| associated Press 


: i KABUL, Afghanistan — The last military con- 
ys rolled north toward the border Monday, So- 
Het. officials said, more than a week before the 
eadline for the Red Army to leave a frustrating 
ar in which it lost more than 13,000 men. 
Hundreds of Soviet soldiers. guarded the air- 
lort, where military transports brought in food 
| jad fuel to ease shortages caused by a blockade of 
.abul by Moslem guerrillas who surround it. 
ii In Moscow, the Communist Party newspaper 
fravda said “the last Soviet soldier left Kabul” on 
ponday. Soviet officials in the Afghan capital, 
fowever, said about 1,000 Red Army troopers 
fould remain at the airport until the end of next 
HeeK. 
Hl Eduard A. Shevardnadze, the Soviet foreign 
Minister, met with officials in neighboring Pak- 
istan but did not find a way to end the 11-year-old 
ivil war peacefully. He said Monday, the Soviets 
Would continue supporting the Marxist govern- 
ent in Kabul but would not send troops back into 
fe country. 
i Soviet envoy Yuli Vorontsov left Tehran after 
jalks with Afghan guerrilla leaders in Iran, 
4.fghanistan’s neighbor on the west. 
H| He said he hoped “all political forces” would join 
icoalition government after the Soviets are gone, 
rran’s official news agency reported, but the in- 
lurgents have consistently refused such pro- 


# An expert on European history 


took nothing less than the social re- 


posals. Moslem guerrillas began fighting after a 
communist coup in April 1978 and Soviet soldiers 
entered Afghanistan in December 1979, growing in 
numbers to an estimated 115,000 by the time the 
withdrawal began May 15 under a U.N.-mediated 
agreement. 

All are to be out of the country by Feb. 15. The 
Kremlin said more than 13,000 Soviet soldiers 
were killed and 35,000 wounded in the nine years. 

Soviet diplomats said Monday all Red Army sol- 
diers in Shindand had left their garrison, the last 
Soviet military complex in the country. 

They said the soldiers headed out of the western 
city over the weekend to meet a convoy at Herat 
and were expected at the border Wednesday or 
Thursday. 

Pravda said Soviet troops had moved defensive 
checkpoints on the Salang Highway to about 50 
miles north of Kabul at a tunnel through some of the 
roughest terrain of the 260-mile withdrawal route. 

Pravda said insurgents did not attack Soviet con- 
voys on the Salang, the only land route to the Soviet 
border from the capital, but four avalanches 
crashed down on retreating columns Sunday. 
Three soldiers were reported killed and one in- 
jured. 

“Terrorist grenades” wounded three Soviet offi- 
cers who were handing over vehicles to the Afghan 
army Sunday in a Kabul suburb, the paper said. 

At Termez, a Soviet border city where an air- 
borne regiment arrived Monday from Afghanistan, 


Forum topic is French Revolutio 


'’rinceton history professor to speak 


soldiers were moving toward the border. He said 
units were traveling north from Balkh, Saman- 
gan, Baglan, Parvan and Herat provinces. 

Thousands of residents, servicemen and rela- 
tives greeted the men of the 350th Parachute 
Regiment as they came across the Friendship 
Bridge over the Amu River into Termez. The 
unit had been in Afghanistan since 1984. 

A brass band played. Soldiers waved flags and 
stuffed red carnations into the muzzles of their 
submachine guns. 

On the road behind the Kabul airport, by con- 
trast, several young Soviets clutched their rifles 
nervously as they manned checkpoint bunkers. 

Andrei, a 20-year-old from Moldavia, said he 
and the others would be flown home before Feb. 
15 but had not been told exactly when. 

Tass, the official Soviet news agency, said 
guerrilla shelling killed eight people in Kabul 
province, while one person was killed and two 
were wounded in the cities of Gardiz and Khost in 
Paktia province. 

Rockets and rocket-propelled grenades hit 
residential areas in Herat and the airport at Kan- 
dahar, Tass said. 

Guerrillas nearly control the Afghan coun- 
tryside and, when the Soviets are gone, holding 
the cities will be left to Afghanistan’s conscript 
army. Insurgents predict the Marxist regime of 
President Najib will collapse quickly. 


By HISAYOSHI IWAMITSU 


ll speak on the French Revolution 
Hay in the Marriott Center at 11 
ty in BY U’s final Forum assembly 
\Winter Semester 1989. 

Robert Darnton of Princeton Uni- 
sity will address how the French 
evolution altered the course of his- 
ny. 

iThe Forum assembly will be broad- 
f live by KBYU-TV and KBYU- 


Darnton is the Shelby Cullom 
fivis Professor of European History 
4 Princeton University and presi- 
int of the International Society for 
iighteenth Century Studies. 
#Darnton has studied rigorously the 
Hench culture that eventually pro- 
iced the Declaration of the Rights of 
han and of the Citizen. 

IHe said the Revolution tried to 
fansform everything — _ speech, 
ess, space, time and the most inti- 
te relations of personal life. “After 
stroying the old regime, it under- 


construction of reality,” said Darn- 
ton. 

For some, the French Revolution 
stands for the end of feudalism and 
the beginning of modern capitalism, 
Darnton said. For others, it is the 


‘expression of philosophy put into 


practice. The French Revolution 
could also be seen as a battle of the 
rich against the poor or the ‘ins’ 
against the ‘outs.’ 

Darnton has become a well-known 
American authority on the subject of 
the French Revolution. He has won 
prizes such as the MacArthur and 
Guggenheim Fellowships and has 
served as the Director of Princeton’s 
European Cultural Studies Program. 

He isthe author of four books and 
more than 50 articles. Last month 
The New York Review of Books had 
one of his articles in the front page 
cover. 

Many of Darnton’s articles have ap- 
peared in newspapers such as the 
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New York Times, the Washington 
Post and the Chronicle of Higher Ed- 
ucation. 


and Associated Press 


Geneva Steel Co. in Orem Monday 
met a state Air Quality Bureau’s 
deadline to submit a plan, which will 
reduce the company’s pollution out- 
put. 

According to a spokesman for the 
Orem steel mill, the plan has signifi- 
cant benefits. However, contents of 
the plan were not available from the 
company at this time. 

Geneva Steel was inspected late 
last year and found to be out of com- 
pliance with 
Protection Agency opacity standard. 

The opacity standards are based on 
the ability of light to pass through 
smoke or steam stacks at an individ- 
ual site, not particulate emission. 

Jeff Dean, the compliance manager 
of the Air Quality Bureau, said repre- 
sentatives from both Geneva and the 
state bureau have met once a month 


the Environmental: 


tals in New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Mis- 
souri for treatment. Americares officials said they expect 
another airlift of victims to arrive in the United States by 
the end of the week. 


A group of 37 children sponsored by the Virginia-based 


organization Project HOPE, is expected to arrive at An- 


drews Air Force Base in Washington D.C. Thursday. 


Four of the children will be taken to Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital for treatment. The others will go to hospi- 
tals in Illinois, Pennsylvania, Virginia, New York, Flor- 
ida and Ohio. Each child will be accompanied by a 
guardian, Project HOPE officials said. 


Most of the adults and children need surgical and recon- 


structive treatment. The average stay will be from two to 
three months, doctors said. 

Dr..John.Remensnyder,:a plastic,surgeon from Magsa- 
chusetts General who was part of the relief team, said the 
care given victims in the Soviet Union was excellent. 

Nine physicians from Americares participated in the 


medical relief effort in Armenia. Eight doctors, including 


five from Massachusetts General Hospital, flew to Arme- 
nia in the Project HOPE effort. 

The victims were culled from the thousands injured in 
the Dec. 7 quake which killed about 25,000 people and left 
500,000 homeless. 


Class drop deadline is Feb. 13; 
‘W’ will no longer be available 


By NICOLE WOOD 
Universe Staff Writer 


Students thinking about dropping a 
class have until Feb. 13 to do so be- 
cause that is the last day students can 
drop classes. Until Feb. 18, students 
can drop classes and receive a ‘W’ on 
their transcripts, according to John 
M. Call, assistant administrator of 
the Academic Support Office. 

Dropping classes after Feb. 13 will 
affect students’ “progress” nega- 
tively. 

According to the 1988-1989 BYU 
General Catalog, all grades in the 
range from D- to A are progress 
grades. A repeated class for which a 
student has already received a pro- 
gress grade is considered a non-pro- 
egress class. 

“Many students feel like if they get 
below a C grade they should repeat 
the class,” said Call. 

“Students need to be very careful 
about repeating classes,” Call said. 


. “My general counsel is not to repeat a 


class. Under extreme circumstances, 
if they are positive they can receive 
two grades higher in the class, then 
repeating the class will improve their 
GPA but, it still affects their pro- 
gress,” he said. 

According to the General Cata- 
logue, “Students on progress proba- 
tion are normally not eligible to re- 


n Geneva Steel meets deadline 
to submit pollution plan 


since last November and updated 
“what they (Geneva Steel) are doing” 
about the air pollution reducing plan. 

When both representatives met 
last time, Jan. 6, Geneva Steel pro- 
posed several possibilities to reduce 
the visible air pollution including 
changing some of the production ma- 
terials for the plant or using only one 
strand instead of two, he said. The 
final plan submitted by Geneva could 
be very similar to the Jan. 6 proposi- 
tion. 

Boyd Erickson, vice president of 
engineering and environment at 
Geneva Steel, said, “We’ve made 
many improvements at the open- 
hearth furnaces and at the sintering 
plant, and we claim that we have been 
and now are in compliance with the 
standard.” 

Dean said it will probably take two 
or three days to go over the plan to 
make a conclusion whether the plan is 
adequate. 


ceive university or federal financial 
aid.” To be in an acceptable progress 
standing, a student must have more 
than 65 percent progress work in the 
last 30 credit hours taken at BYU. 
Progress warning will be given to stu- 
dents with lower than 65 percent pro- 
gress. Students who fail to raise their 
progress work above 65 percent the 
following semester will be placed on 
progress probation. 

Call said, “BYU monitors progress 
to help the student and the university 
manage their resources.” 

In Fall Semester 1988 BYU 
changed the name of its “Lack of Pro- 
gress” policy to “Progress.” The 
name change was made to give the 
polity a more positive outlook, said 

all. 

Official withdrawal (W), unofficial 
withdrawal (UW), unacceptable (KE), 
withdraw failing (WE), and Incom- 
plete (I) are all non-progress grades. 

Those who have questions regard- 
ing the progress policy should stop by 
the Academic Support Office or call 
378-2723. 


i 
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County pollution to 
respiratory disease. 
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Planetarium thrills 
audience with lights 
and music. 
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BYU volleyball team 
receives facelift. 
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BYU golf team 
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Kitty Dukakis enters alcoholism clinic _ 


BOSTON — Kitty Dukakis, the wife of Gov.. Michael S. Dukakis, has 


ledown after his failed presidential campaign. 

Mrs. Dukakis, 52, has a history of addictions and chemical dependency but 
was never known to be dependent on alcohol until the statement was released 
this afternoon. 


26-year dependency on diet pills. The governor’s wife said she had conquered 
her addiction to amphetamines, which she hid from her husband. 

Dukakis said his wife entered the Edgehill Newport facility Sunday evening 
and will stay there for about 30 days. 


with alcohol,” Dukakis said. 


campaign effort and the post-election letdown all combined to create a situa- 
tion in which, on a limited number of occasions while at home, she has used 
alcohol in excessive quantities,” the governor said. 

Dukakis said Mrs. Dukakis decided to enter the well-known clinic voluntar- 
ily and said he and his family supported her decision. i 


Anti-smokers step up lobby efforts 


SALT LAKE CITY — Anti-smoking activists stepped up their campaign to 
restrict the sale of cigarettes from vending machines on Monday as a skeletal 
“Snarlburro Man” visited the Capitol to encourage legislative support. 

The character, dressed as a skeleton and wearing a ten-gallon hat, was a 
parody of the cowboy motiff used in some cigarette advertisements. His 
mission was to urge legislators to vote for House Bill 58, which is designed to 
make it harder for minors to buy tobacco products. The bill was scheduled for 
review by the House Health Committee on Tuesday. 

“The tobacco industry has done everything in its power to make sure young 
people are not informed,” Dr. Gordon Short, a spokesman for the Coalition for 
a Tobacco-Free Utah, said during a news conference. “They don’t tell young 
people cigarette smoking is a major cause of impotence and infertility. Impo- 
tence and infertility are not very sexy.” 

The bill would increase the penalty for unlawful sale of tobacco products to a 
class A misdemeanor. 


Justice Powell hospitalized in Florida 


WASHINGTON — Retired Supreme Court Justice Lewis F’. Powell was 
rushed to a Jacksonville, Fla., hospital Monday with a respiratory infection, a 
court spokeswoman said. see 

Kathy Arberg, the Supreme Court’s assistant public information officer, 
said Powell, 81, was admitted to the Baptist Medical Center in Jacksonville 
about 1:15 p.m. EST, suffering from what was diagnosed as an “acute upper 
respiratory infection.” Re 

There were unconfirmed reports that Powell was rushed to the hospital 
after falling ill in a Jacksonville courtroom. Powell is in Florida serving as a 
visiting judge on a three-judge panel of the 11th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Powell retired from the nation’s highest court June 26, 1987, citing concerns 
about his health as one reason. He had suffered from prostate cancer. 

Powell recently told a reporter he was invited to act as a visiting judge in at 
least 10 of the 13 federal appeals courts. He said he chose the 11th Circuit court 
“to go to Florida in February.” 

Powell and his wife, Josephine, have homes in Richmond, Va., and Wash- 
ington. ; 


Japanese terrorist to be sentenced 


NEWARK, N.J. — A reputed Japanese Red Army terrorist faced a 
sentence of up to 100 years in prison for transporting explosives that were 
allegedly destined for a Navy recruiting station in, New York, but a planned 
sentencing hearing Monday was delayed. sae 

The government has charged that Yu Kikumura, who was arrested last 
April at a New Jersey Turnpike rest stop, was acting in conjunction with a 
worldwide Libyan terrorist conspiracy. aot See 

Kikumura was scheduled to be sentenced today by U.S. District Judge 
_ Alfred J. Lechner, who convicted him last Nov. 29 following a non-jury trial. 
Kikumura admitted government allegations in a plea agreement. But the 
hearing was delayed at least until Tuesday. 


Defense attorney William M. Kunstler said he and anothey,.attorney for - 
' Kikumura were tied upadn a New York City case where a jury was deliberating . 


, fora sixth day. He saidithe New York judge would not suspendury delibera- 
tions to allow defense lawyers to appear at Kikumura’s sentencing. . . 


Bill will make social club hazing illegal 


SALT LAKE CITY — The House voted Monday to make hazing by 
fraternities and other social clubs a criminal offense when it endangers lives or 
damages property. 

The House voted overwhelmingly to approve the hazing bill submitted by 


Rep. Grant Protzman, D-North Ogden, which would impose a series: of 


penalties, ranging from a class B misdemeanor to a second-degree felony, for 
certain hazing practices. The most serious penalty would apply to hazing that 
involves the use of a deadly or dangerous weapon and results in serious injury. 

On the lesser end of the scale, reckless forms of hazing that could cause 
injury, but don’t, or hazing that involves the use of an automobile, would 
become misdemeanor offenses. 

“This is an issue that has led to illness, death and permanent injury,” said 
Protzman. “This is designed to give our education folks a handle on the issue.” 

Protzman said the legislation, which now goes to the Senate, was proposed 
by the national headquarters of several fraternities and sororities. 


== WEATHER 
SLC/Provo 


Tuesday: The outlook calls for 
clear to partly cloudy skies and 
extremely cold temperatures. 
Daytime highs will be 5 to 20, 
with lows near -15. Winds from 

_ the north expected up to 6 mph. 
Sunrise: 7:33 a.m. 


Mostly S ry 
Sunset: 5:51 p.m. 2 Damny 


and Cold 
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Scripture of the day: 


“For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.”’ 


—2 Timothy 1:7 


Bush outlines plan for S&Lg 


Proposes higher payment on deposit insurance premium, 


Associated Press 


: WASHINGTON — President Bush called on 
entered an alcohol treatment program in Newport, R.I., according to a banks and thrift institutions to pay higher deposit 
statement issued by the governor’s press office Monday that blamed the insurance premiums as part of a $100 billion solu- 


tion to the savings and loan crisis. 


He then recommended no direct fee on individ- 


ual depositors. 


“We intend to restore our entire insured deposit 
In July 1987, Mrs. Dukakis announced that she had recovered earlier froma System to health. In all the time since creation of 
the deposit insurance, savers have not lost one 
dollar of insured deposits and I am determined 
that they never will,” Bush said to reporters on 


Monday. 


: : i imated $100 billi ded t 
“Until shortly after election day on Nov. 8, Kitty had never had a problem Fac sities Sas oe ead: te Sorc itent 


= His ; f should raise $50 billion in bonds to finance the cost 
“Unfortunately, a combination of physical exhaustion, the stress of the of failed institutions, along with $40 billion com- 


mitted last year by regulators. 
Specifically, Bush proposed: 


eIncreasing the insurance premium paid by banks 
from the current 83 cents per $1,000 of deposits to 
more than $1.50. He did not specify the increase for 
S&Ls. The money would pay the interest on an esti- 
mated $50 billion in government bonds that would be 
sold to raise funds to rescue troubled S&Ls. 

eMaking the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
which oversees the nation’s 13,000 banks, the insurer 
for S&Ls. Bush said the deposit insurance funds 
raised by the two industries would not be mixed. 

eRegulatory changes, including steps to reduce the 
type of risky investments that brought the industry 
into difficulty, and expanding the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s role in supervising the associations. : 

ePlacing insolvent S&Ls under the joint control of 
the FDIC and the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corp., which holds regulatory authority over 


the S&Ls. 


eIncreasing Justice Department funds by $50 mil- 
lion for investigation of wrongdoing within the indus- 


being used. 


try. “We’ve got a major problem and something | 
to be done and this is the fairest system that ° 
best minds in this administration can come 
with,” Bush said. 

Bush said the difficulty in the S&L industry v 
caused partly by economic conditions, but “une 
scionable risk taking, fraud and outright crimir 
ity have also been factors,” he said. 

Sources said the money raised by the premi 
will count as revenue. 

Thus, the government will be able to spend s 
eral billions of taxpayer dollars a year with 
adding to the budget deficit, said a governm( 
official, who spoke on the condition of his name : 


Taxpayer money would pay the annual inter 
on $50 billion in long-term bonds and help meet ¢ 


billion in commitments made by Savings and L 


last year. 


regulators in rescuing and propping up 223 § 


Regulatory action hasn't ended Texas S&L crisi; 


Associated Press 


DALLAS — To assess the size of 
the savings and loan problem in 
Texas, you need only look at the sky- 
line of Boston. 

Boston? The Massachusetts capital 
has 39 million square feet of office 
space downtown. In the Dallas area 
alone, almost an equal amount of of- 
fice space is empty, according to 
Cushman & Wakefield, a real estate 
research firm. 

Much of that real estate is now fore- 
closed and owned by the state’s sav- 
ings and loans, and the dead space 
remains one of the biggest: problems 
for the nation’s struggling thrift in- 
dustry. 

Despite last year’s rescue of nearly 


one-third of Texas’ thrifts, the sav- 
ings and loan business won’t rebound, 
experts predict, until the state’s econ- 
omy recovers and tenants start to fill 
up all those empty, money-guzzling 
buildings. It could take years. 

“Unfortunately, (S&Ls) greatest 
exposure is to the weakest segment of 
the Texas economy,” said Alex Sh- 
eshunoff, an Austin, Texas, banking 
expert. 

Texas savings and loans own nearly 
$18 billion in repossessed real estate 
— half the repossessed assets owned 
by the nations S&Ls. 

Texas got the nation into the S&L 
mess; and’ Texas has continued to 
make it worse. The thrift industry 
lost $8.8 billion in the first. nine 
months of 1988, and $8.8 hillion of that 


was lost in Texas. Of the $38.2 billion 
spent last year by regulators to clean 
up the colossal mess, $25.2 billion was 
spent in Texas. Yet after closing or 
merging 88 insolvent Texas S&Ls last 
year — nearly a third of all the S&Ls 
in the state — there are still 65 to 70 
that regulators haven’t gotten to yet. 

“The ones that have the most noto- 
riety as far as the fraud have been 
addressed,” said George Barclay, 
president of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Dallas. 

“But it’s a moving target .... Are 
there more (insolvents) coming on 
stream? Yeah, there probably will be 
additional ones, ~but they'll’ be 
smaller.” 

Barclay, one of the architects of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board’s 


Despite $63 million rate reductions in 1988, 
UP&L made highest-ever earnings per share 


By JELENE YOUNG . 
Universe Staff Writer 


Utah Power and Light Co. earn- 
ings per share last year were the 
highest in the company’s history, said 
a company spokesman. 

“The earnings per share in 1988 
were $2.67,” said Spokesman Dave 
Eskelsen. “The previous high was 
$2.46 in 1985.” 

Eskelsen also said the revenue the 
company received from all of its oper- 
ations in 1988 totaled $1.02 billion in 
1988, compared to $982 million in 
1987. : 

Mark Graham, financial consultant 
for Shearson Lehman Hutton, said 
this reflects a general trend in in- 
creased earnings by utilities. He said 
many analysts who follow the utility 
industry expect it to do well. 


oc These earnings came ina yearthat 
‘the company gave $63.million in rate . 
reductions which resulted in, a 6,per- 


cent reduction to Utah customers, 
Eskelsen said. 
However, Ted Stuart, chairman of 


the Utah Public Service Commission, 
said that 1988 may be an isolated year 
for Utah Power and Light. He said 
the power company earnings must be 
looked at “in comparison to earnings 
of previous years.” 

“Earnings have barely been 
enough to cover dividends in years 
past,” he said. 

Stuart said the major reason for the 
company’s increased earnings in 1988 
was “the nature of the year.” 

“A lot of this has to.do with the 
long, hot summer we had,” Eskelsen 
said. The summer began early last 
year and lasted into August, and, be- 
cause of this, Eskelsen said, there 
was an increased use of electricity as 
people used air conditioners more and 
farmers had to pump more water for 
irrigation use. 

Stuart said that Utah Power and 
Light. also.-seld-its coal-generated 
electricity to other.electricity-tompa- 


creased company revenues. He said 
much of the energy generated in the 
Northwest area of the country is hy- 


Polish government may legalize union 
if Solidarity leaders agree to reforms 


Associated Press 


WARSAW, Poland — The govern- 
ment’s top delegate to historic talks 
with the opposition opened the first 
session Monday by offering to legalize 
Solidarity if the union agrees to eco- 
nomic and political reforms. 

Interior Minister Gen. Czeslaw 
Kiszcezak, seated opposite Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa, called for the op- 
position to participate in Poland’s 
government. 

Fifty-seven delegates from the 
government, the opposition and the 
Roman Catholic Church gathered for 
the talks at the ornate Council of Min- 
isters Palace, the building where the 
Warsaw Pact was created. 

The delegates met for about three 
hours and issued a short communique 
that said talks by three “working 
groups” would resume Wednesday. 


One group will consider economic and’ 


social policies, another political re- 
forms and the third the issue of allow- 
ing more than one union to exist. 

“We were brought together here 
by the sense of responsibility for the 
future of our motherland. We are all 
responsible for the Poland to be,” 
Kiszezak told the participants, the 
state-run news agency PAP re- 
ported. 

“We must accept the philosophy of 
necessity alongside that of the grad- 
ual character of transformations,” he 
said. “As it goes for trade union plu- 
ralism, there is no question if, but the 
point is how.” 

Walesa said, “We demand Solidar- 


H 
i 


LOS ANGELES 


ity. We have the right to it.” PAP 
reported that Walesa blamed 
Poland’s economic and political crisis 
on a lack of freedoms, but said he 
sensed the government was ready for 
change, state-run TV reported. 

Known as the round table, the talks 
are the first between Solidarity and 
the government since the union was 
suppressed by a martial-law crack- 
down in December 1981. Kiszezak 
said if the parties can work out a plan 
for non-confrontational elections and 
political and economic reform, The 
polish government may even allow 
more than one trade union per fac- 
tory. 

Kiszezak called for changes in elec- 
toral laws and a new parliament that 
would “represent a coalition of 
forces.” Solidarity has expressed will- 
ingness to see the opposition enter 


parliament. But it is reluctant to en- 


dorse opposition participation in a 
Cabinet that, despite reform, is likely 
to be dominated by the Communist 
Party. 

Kiszezak, a member of the ruling 
Politburo, said if Solidarity were le- 
galized, it “cannot return to old ruts, 
becoming the source of anarchy and 
tensions.” 

Walesa “accepted all of Kiszczak’s 
suggestions in the name of the side he 
represents,” Polish TV reported. 

“We are saying words, but Poland 
needs facts, new, brave actions. ... 
All Poles will take account of our ev- 
ery word and every decision and, 
maybe first of all, our lack of deci- 
sions,” Walesa was quoted as saying. 
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droelectric. But, because of less-than- 
normal rainfall last summer, there 
was not enough water to generate the 
amount of electricity needed. 

Stuart said the “fairly dramatic 
cost reduction measures” imple- 
mented by the company also con- 
tributed to the company’s record 
earnings. 

Eskelsen said these measures were 
started in 1987 in an effort to increase 
the efficiency and productivity of the 
company. 

According to Eskelsen, the produc- 
tion of coal was also increased in 1988 
and the company now produces 80 
percent of its energy from coal. 
well make you 
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Graphic courtesy of McRay Magleby 


anis famous ‘Peace’ poster, as well as many other works designed 
viy McRay Magleby have established a positive image for both the 


jviniversity and himself. 


i) 


BYU image boosted 


by graphic arts director 


“iy BECKY HALES 
/ iniverse Staff Writer 


-/ As art director for BYU Graphic 
‘tommunications, McRay Magleby 
“fas established a positive image for 
(oth, the university and): himself 
wiirough his work in graphic design. ' 
‘} “ve always wanted to be a name 
at would be known around the coun- 
'y,” Magleby said. 
i\Magleby has earned numerous 
\dwards in accomplishing this. He said 
he of his most famous designs is his 
“Peace” poster commemorating the 
‘bmbing of Hiroshima, which won the 
“Most Memorable Poster in the 
orld” award. 
+ According to Magleby, it was a 
ojuke that this particular poster even 
»}ot entered in the contest. “It was on 
‘xhibit in Paris and somebody must 
ave been impressed with it because 
"|: somehow got entered in a world- 
bide contest and won.” 
j' Magleby, who has spent 20 years 
‘vorking at BYU, said he is in charge 
‘if design for the departments and 
TYU as a whole. According to Ma- 
dleby, working on the Ramses project 
jas one of his favorite projects. 
‘| “Ramses was a lot of fun because it 
fas so involved,” Magleby said. “It 
ave me some insight into the history 
}. which I was interested in.” 
} Magleby said a more recent work of 
‘tis was the logo for the “$89 for ’89” 
jtudent alumni pledge drive. 
{: According to Ida Smith, coordina- 
pr of Student Alumni Activities, the 
%go needed to be a lasting and good 
esign. . ede 
“He opted to do this one personally 
Yivhich is incredible because he is the 
est,” Smith said. “He’s probably bet- 
ar known around the country than on 
tur own campus.” 
i| Magleby said the designs of Patrick 
ilavel gave him the idea for the logo. 


“I didn’t want to copy (him), but he 
was sort of my inspiration that got me 
going.” 

According to Magleby, the under- 
lying goal in creating the logo was to 


‘try and capture the spirit of BYU, “I ° 
“wanted something-to represent BYU, 
‘so I chose the-cougar, and the dignity 


of graduation, so I chose the stu- 
dents,” Magleby said. 

Aside from his work at BYU, Ma- 
gieby teaches an illustrations and 
graphics class at the University of 
Utah, and is still able to keep up with 
his family life. 

According to Magleby, designing is 
hard work. “For every finished 
poster there are probably 100 differ- 
ent variations that didn’t work out,” 
Magleby said. “It usually takes one, 
two weeks to design the illustration, 
and by the time it gets printed, a 
whole month has gone by.” 

Magleby said although he enjoys 
designing, he does not recommend it 
to just anyone. “I would discourage 
people from going into design unless 
they are so excited to devote their 
whole life to it,” Magleby said. “The 
competition is great, but the pay isn’t 
always great.” ; 

Magleby said he hopes to have his 
own business some day. “Ideally, I 
would like to have my business in 
Utah, but work for New York and get 
New York wages,” Magleby said. 

Referring to BYU, Magleby said, 
“It’s really the best place to work in 
Utah as far as quality goes. The only 
thing better for me would be having 
my own business; but for now, BYU is 
good enough for me.” 

Magleby said some of his best work 
for BYU over the past 10 years will be 
on display Feb. 7-23 in the Brimhall 
Gallery. 

Students wanting to purchase some 
of Magleby’s designs can go up to his 
office (221 UPB). 


Research grant is awarded, 


2‘Y’ professors study UDOT 


ky MARGARET MCKIE 
iIniverse Staff Writer 


Two BYU professors have received 
4 research contract with the Utah De- 
iartment of Transportation for 
‘early $50,000. 

4. Larry Walters, assistant professor 
4}f political science, and Glen Thur- 
ood, associate professor of civil engi- 
ering, will research the current 
ethods UDOT uses to prioritize 
‘hrojects and look at other states’ pri- 
iritization methods. Their goal is to 
‘ecommend alternate procedures of 
‘prioritization. 

} “We havea whole flock of needs and 


a limited amount of money to apply to 
those needs,” said Lester Abbey, 
UDOT research coordinating engi- 
neer. 

UDOT needs a method to decide 
which projects will be completed. 

Several factors, including the envi- 
ronment, politics, archaeology and 
economics affect how UDOT com- 
pletes projects. 

Thurgood and Walters will try to 
develop a procedure for UDOT which 
takes these issues into consideration 
while taking the emotion out of priori- 
tizing. 

Thurgood said the research will 
probably begin mid-Feb. 
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Universe Staff Writer 


Col. Malham M. Wakin, a professor 
of philosophy at the United States Air 
Force Academy, was the keynote 
speaker for the Honors and Ethics 
Symposium series scheduled Monday 
through Friday. 

Wakin’s lecture centered on the fol- 
lowing quote from the scriptures: 
“When I was a child... I thought as a 
child. Now Iam aman, I have no more 
use for childish ways.” (1 Cor. 13:11) 

The ethics symposium was de- 
signed to introduce students to vari- 
ous aspects of ethics. “Ethics is a diffi- 


cult decision; it’s not always a 
clear-cut right and wrong choice. It 
often comes down to good versus bet- 
ter, and bad versus worse,” said Mike 
Polizzotto, an assistant vice president 
of BYUSA. 

He said, “We want students to ex- 
amine their personal behavior and 
motives, and to realize that if they are 
living up to their own personal morals 
then they are acting ethically.” 

Wakin started his speech by asking 
audience members if they thought 
cheating in school was morally wrong, 
pointing out the average child of 10 
has already developed a non-con- 
demning attitude toward cheating. 


ae 
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Universe photo by Kevin Wilkinson 


Col. Malham Wakin tries to get the audience to visualize and 
experience.a lemon by gesturing with his hands as he stresses the 
point that knowledge alone is never enough. 


Pollution health threat 


PM 10 level linked to respiratory disease 


By SCOTT H. WAITE 
Universe Staff Writer 


A BYU professor’s air quality re- 
search in Utah Valley links particu- 
late pollution to respiratory disease. 

_C, Arden Pope, an associate profes- 
sor of economics at BYU, has been 
studying the air quality in Utah 
County for approximately four years. 
He said his most recent findings are 
based on a study conducted in 1988. 

“The study shows a large and con- 
sistent association between particu- 
late pollution and respiratory disease, 
as indicated by hospital admissions,” 
said Pope. “This association was espe- 
cially strong for children. The find- 
ings have been scrutinized locally and 
nationally since last May.” 

According to Pope, “Fine particu- 
late pollution (PM10) levels in Utah 
Valley are in violation of national air 
quality standards.” He said the PM10 


levels in the county were in violation 
of the annual standard in 1988, and 
the 24-hour standard ‘has’ been: vio- 


lated “regularly during ‘winter peri- © 


ods since Geneva Steel reopened.”” 

Pope said violations of the 24-hour 
standard often occur on consecutive 
days, exposing the community to ex- 
cessive levels of. pollution for ex- 
tended periods of time. 

When PM10 levels violate the air 
quality standards, the levels of pollu- 
tion experienced in the area “pose un- 
acceptable risks to the health and wel- 
fare of its citizens, especially 
children,” said Pope. 

Detailed results of the study are 
reported in a forthcoming 1989 issue 
of American Journal of Public Health. 

Pope received his doctorate and 
master’s degrees in economics at 
Iowa State in 1981, and a bachelor’s 
degree in agricultural economics at 
BYU in 1978. Z 
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Ethics discussed at symposium 


Air Force Academy professor says ‘ethics is about future’ 


By SUSAN M. NEIS 


“Mature people accept responsibil- 
ity for their own education and con- 
duct. Those who cheat have not pre- 
pared themselves for a world of 
mature adults,” said Wakin. 

Wakin’s contemporary definition of 
work is “work seems to have become 
that activity for which we strive to be 
paid more and more, for doing less 
and less, in order to have more time in 
which to do nothing.” 

Wakin had three attitudes about 
work, but to him, seeing work as one’s 
vocation was most important. 

“Vocation comes from the word 
vocre, which. means. calling,” said 
Wakin. “If you can’t see your work as 


One point that Wakin stressed was 
that any line of work can take on the 
dimensions of a calling. “Any legiti- 
mate work can have dignity,” he said. 

According to Wakin, competence, 
character and honesty play a large 
role in peoples’ lives. “The just man 
concerns. himself far more with 
whether he does right or wrong, than 
whether he lives or dies.” 

Wakin said that when one is in a 
public profession he can’t separate his 


_ private moral views from what he is. 
- “When authority has been bestowed 


by society, the obligation to be com- 
petent must be a moral one.” 
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He said, “Competence is not 
enough, character is relevant.” 

Honesty is also important, Wakin 
said. 

He raised the question of whether 
values can be taught. 

There are some pieces of human 
knowledge that can only be experi- 
enced, he said. “Knowledge alone is 
never enough.” 

The symposium series, consisting 
of lectures and panel discussions on 
topics ranging from media to medical 
ethics, will continue for the rest of the 
week and will allow students to see 
how ethics will apply in career situa- 
tions. 
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=== LIFESTYLE 


By RICK MOODY 
Universe Film Critic 


The first thing about Barta 
Heiner’s production of “Richard IIT” 
that impressed and endeared this | 
critic was her decision to open with 
Orffs “Carmina Burana,” the thun- 
dering choruses proving a perfect in- 
troduction to the tale of treachery 
that was about to unfold. 

As it happens, the piece was also 
used to open an Ozzy Osbourne con- 
cert I was forced to attend a few years 
ago, and thus the title of this reveiw, 
which, in turn, happens to be the title 
of Ozzy’ s latest album, and likewise 
perfectly captures the essence of 
“Richard III.” You see, there is a cer- 
tain symmetry in art. 

Secondly, there’s the set. Rory 
Seanlon’s design is superb. The mag- 
nificent set pieces of the castle, with § 
its stony ramparts, brown in color, 
could easily be mistaken for caverns 
in hell. They evoke a properly dark, 
foreboding mood, proving quite func- 
tional for the action, and effective in 
conjunction with Scanlon’s and Randy 
Barker’s lighting design, which in- 
cludes some symbolic patterns to ac- 
company the aforementioned musical | 
prelude. 

The visual design is further comple 
mented by Norene Pollei’s exquisite 
costumes, which attract the eye and 
enhance characterization. Janet | 
Swenson’s makeup and hairstyles are | 
equally striking. 

However, perhaps it is the scale of 
the set and distracting magnificence _ 
of the visual design that detract from | 
the action of the play itself. As the 
Bard himself once wrote, “The play’s 
the thing...” though in this produc- 
tion I found the play becoming lost in 
the set, to the extent that. when | : 
Richard comes loping out to comment $102 and gesture that constitute the 
on his “discontent,” I am searching seductive, tongue-in-cheek villainy of 
for him. the play’s anti-hero protagonist, who 

Such an observation may fall under happens to be a hunchback, and 
the futile heading of “Inherent Prob- therefore smaller in stature. 
lems With the Theater.” As Laurence _, Thus, onstage, though Jon Georgi 
Olivier once discovered, the focus of Enos is an effectively evil and con- 
‘Richard IIT” lends itself to the versely wickedly humorous monster, 
medium of the close-up — i.e. film — his bits are often lost on an audience 


to capture the subtleties of expres- distanced from the action, and caught 


Shakespeare classic gets mixed review 


No rest for the wicked 


up in trying to identify the targets of 
his alternately villainous or seductive 
encounters. 

In fact, figuring out exactly what is 
going on most of the time became a 
major problem for those of us that 
have not seen “Richard” in a few 
years. 

It is largely a matter of understand- 
ing the relationships between the 


characters, both living and dead, who 


fat times have the same names, com- 


plicated by the same actors playing 
multiple roles. 

A scene in Act III becomes unin- 
tentionally amusing when former 
Queen Margaret discusses with Anne 
and Elizabeth the loss of their respec- 


| tive Richards and Edwards, which 


discussion epitomizes our confusion. 
A quick and efficient remedy might 
have been a small chart in the pro- 
gram explaining the genealogy for the 
participants. 

Even given these problems, there 
remain many affecting moments. 
Enos’ central performance as Richard 
is not as commanding as I might have 


) hoped, perhaps due to the aforemen- 


tioned problems, but his early delight 


# in his own treachery in arranging the 


destruction of others, on the way to 
his usurping the crown, is infectiously 
amusing. 

Of special note is the scene in 
which, after several pertinent assasi- 
nations, Richard arranges to have the 

eaders of the kingdom find him in 
meditation with monks, to suggest his 
humble worthiness for the crown. 
And Enos proves expert in conveying 
the progression of Richard’s subtle 
descent into paranoid madness, by 
exaggerating the strain of his physi- 
cal movements and raising the pitch 
of his frenzied, and nearly incoherent, 
ramblings — developments that mas- 
terfully exhibit the strain of his web of 


In a supporting role, Kate Jensen 


_ offers an impressively commanding 


portrayal of Margaret, a queen who 


ns fas been reduced to a haggard harri- 


p y 

Richard Ill (Jon Georgi Enos) offers Anne (Mary Ann Detler) power 
in “Richard Ill,”” a Shakespeare play, that will run through Feb. 11 
in the Pardoe Drama Theater, HFAC. 


dan, who sees through the machina- 
tions of Richard, but is unable to con- 
vince others of his evil. 

Roger Benington, so memorable in 
“The Sea Plays,” also stands out, 
along with a snide Norman Dixon as 
Richard’s henchman and as Lovel and 
Norfolk, in a largely impressive cast. 

In the final tally, though I was more 
impressed with the spectacle than 
with the substance, BYU’s produc- 
tion of “Richard III” is a worthwhile 
project that will best be appreciated. 
by devout Shakespeare aficionados. 


Foot injury can't stop Cougarette 


By DARIN RICHINS 
Universe Staff Writer 


Physical injury is painful and frus- 
trating, especially if it keeps people 
from: doing something -they Jove. 

tacey Green has found this to be 
true, btit haSalso fotind~waiys'to’over-' 
come the obstacles. 

Green, a twenty-year-old junior 
from Bountiful, majoring in dance ed- 
ucation, had to deal with a serious foot 
inj ury for the first time in her dancing 
ife. 

The incident occurred in October 
1988 during the Cougarette’s halftime 
performance at the BY U-UTEP foot- 
ball game. Although it’s the last thing 
she wants to talk about, it’s the main 
thing on her mind. 

“The first thing I thought was that 
I was dancing on a broken foot ... that 
was scary,” said Green. 

She finished the performance, even 
though she was in pain and knew she 
had done something to her foot. 

X-rays showed a hairline stress 
fracture. Her doctors put her foot ina 
cast and told her to take it easy. From 
there, she moved into her role as sup- 
porter and choreographer for the 
other Cougarettes. 

Unfortunately, she broke her 
promise to take it easy. She continued 
to practice shows she _ was 
choreographing. In January, she re- 
injured her foot during a rehearsal. 
Green is trying to take it easy now, 
but is fearful that doctors are going to 
re-cast her foot. 

Green has been involved with 
dance since her junior year in high 
school. Before that, she spent nine 
years as a gymnast, practicing six 


days per week. 

She moved to Canada with her par- 
ents during her junior year of high 
school, and it was there she decided to 
give up gymnastics and pursue her 
interests in dance. However, she says 
her floor routines in gymnastics pro- 
vided a great foundation for dance. 

Green moved back to Bountiful her 
senior year without her parents, be- 
cause she wanted to graduate from 
Bountiful High. Her interest in com- 
ing to BYU increased that year after 
she heard about the undergraduate 
dance scholarship award. 

Her time and dedication to dance at 
BYU have been difficult, she said, but 
added, “It has created a lot of oppor- 
tunities for me.” 

One of those opportunities has been 
the job of being Cougarette presi- 
dent. Green said she enjoys the re- 
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sponsibility of making the Cou- 
garettes into an even more successful 
and credible dance team. 

Her leadership in dancing has 
taken a different angle, however, 
since her foot injury. Her ability to 
choreograph dance and drill teams 
has taken a little of the sting away 
from not being able to perform. The. 
Cougarettes have utilized this talent 
for two halftime shows in the Marriott 
Center, including the one in this sea- 
son’s game against Air Force. 

The Cougarettes also performed 
her routine for the Utah Jazz game in 
Salt Lake. 

“It was hard, yet fun, to watch from 
the sideline, because I knew that I 
was still a part of the team,” said 
Green. 

With all her school obligations, she 
still find finds tir time t to de devote 15-20 hours 
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per week to the Cougarettes. Green 
was also selected to teach a beginning 
precision dance class at BYU. 

Green considers this another great 
opportunity, but she wishes that she 
wasn’t injured so she could do more. 

Her injury also has her concerned 
about her graduation date. Green 
wants to graduate in the F all of 1990. 

“My goal is to move into a teaching 
position in one of the high schools in 
the Salt Lake area, and to have a suc- 
ea and exciting program,” she 
said. 


photo courtesy of BYU Public Communications 
Stacey Green performs a routine for the Cougarettes. She has worked to overcome a stress fracture 
in her foot that threatened to end her dancing career. 


The problem is that if her foot 
doesn’t heal fast enough, she will have 
to delay her student teaching, which 
in turn would postpone her gradua- 
tion. 

Right now, she has two goals she 
wants to fulfill: one is to dance in the 
Cougarette Showcase March 23-24; 
the other is to become a dance educa- 
tor. 

“As a teacher and dancer, I feel I 
have something valuable to give my 
students, and I hope I can touch their 
lives,” said Green. 


Treat Your Valentine to a Night of 
Elegance at the Provo Comfort Inn. 


This Special 
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Package Only 
$52.00 


February 6—23 


Reservations must be made 24 hours in 
advance and are based on availability 


eDeluxe Room for Two 
eLong—Stemmed Rose 
eKara Chocolates 

@eGOURMET DINNER at 


MAGLEBY’S 
eContinental Breakfast 


Comfort 
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For Reservations Call: 


1675 N. 200 W. 
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Hansen Planetarium offers thrill-seekers & 


three diverse laser-light presentations 


By ALEMA HARRINGTON 
Universe Staff Writer 


The future of entertainment has 
arrived in Salt Lake City. 

This year, Hansen Planetarium is 
packing them in 
for three new 
laser shows. 

Presented 
nightly through 
March 5, the 
shows represent 
a new wave of 
entertainment 
that is sure to 
excite and mes- 
merize audi- 
ences. 

The performance combines lasers, 
music and constellations in a three- 
dimensional show that is right out of 
the 21st Century. 

Visitors enter the dim star cham- 
ber and take their seats, which are 
positioned so one can comfortably 
lean back and gaze at the ceiling. As 
the lights go to black, the musical 
sound of U2 indicates the start of the 
show. 

The show is so exciting because the 
audience is involved. Unlike a movie 
or even a 3-D movie, things are actu- 
ally happening all around, and one 
gets the feeling of being suspended in 
space. 

A unique aspect of the laser show is 
that the performance is done live by 
Mike Mills, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Utah with a degree in fine 
arts. 

After graduating, Mills worked for 
Audio Visual Images, which pro- 
duces the shows at Hansen, and is 
one of the leaders in laser entertain- 
ment in the United States. 

Audio Visual Images has shows 
running in Michigan, Toronto, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Utah. 

Mills sits at a control panel that has 
a keyboard, countless dials and 
switches that he plays. 

“Tt’s like playing a synthesizer,” he 
said. “I control the laser beams ... 
what shape they are, how fast they 
resonate and what color they are.” 

He plays a program he has written 
especially for the music in the show. 
“T have notecards filled with notes 
telling what shapes, etc., are to be 
projected at what time,” he said. “It’s 
a lot like reading music.” 

“Light Waves,” the feature on 
Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, 
incorporates the music of U2, De- 
peche Mode, OMD, Midnight Oil and 
INXS, with moving shapes and im- 
ages. 

At one point in the show, while 
“People are People,” by Depeche 


Mode, boomed out of the six- foot. 


speakers that surround the ‘show: 


room, an image of two people fighting 


was ‘projected onto the domed plane- 
tarium chamber. 

During another part of the show, 
the space shuttle appeared to fly di- 
rectly overhead, and then the audi- 
ence seemed to be completely en- 
gulfed by a cylinder. 

“T really can’t explain the effect 
because it is so different from any 
feeling that I’ve ever had in a theater 
seat, said Darren Handley, a senior 
from Sandy, majoring in psychology. 
“There was a point in the show when 
an image was rotating on the cham- 
ber, and it felt like the whole room 
was spinning. 

“On several occasions, members of 
the audience screamed their ap- 
proval, which gave me the sensation 
of being at a concert.” 


Do high utility bills 


Scare You? 


p 
The finale included a laser beame 
through a layer of smoke directly). 
overhead, giving the appearance. of 
the Angel of Death from the “Tere 
Commandments.” 
Other shows appearing at the Staije’ 
Theater are “Lasely 
Floyd” and “Laseig 
Beatles.” Thes#p 
shows are usually 
sold out by show} 
time, prompting; 
the ticket office ti 
suggest tha} f 
movie-goers shovf..s 
up about an hou 
before the show. 
Another — shovyp 
that may be of inj: 
terest is “Looking for the Real E.T.,}!" 
based on the search for the existenci 
of extra-terrestrial life. 
Shows range in price from $3 foj 
“Laser Beatles” to $5 for “Ligh 
Waves” and “Laser Floyd.” di 
Ticket reservations can be made by 
calling 531-8088. 
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Centennial 


Now Accepting Applications for 
Spring/Summer Fall/Winter 
BYU Housing for Single Adults 


‘ROB JOHNSON 
hiverse Sports Writer 


j,osing a half dozen key players to 
yired eligibility and one head coach 
treener pastures, the men’s volley- 
fl team has started out its 1989 sea- 
in rebuilding mode. 
Among others, the departees from 
“et year’s National Collegiate Club 
wiumpion team included Sam Atoa, 
Wi b Vail, Kent Smith, Pat Lindahl, 
jug Pinckney, and Lane Peterson. 
(je latter three have played or are 
Warently playing in European profes- 
inal leagues. 
h The biggest loss of the lot, how- 
w2r, was coach Tom Peterson, who 
ay Melt ‘the BYU program intoa national 
q, ‘leyball powerhouse and coached 
»team to consecutive National Col- 
nl jlate Club championships in 1985- 
‘| 1986-87, and 1987-88. 
J2eterson, who was unsuccessful in 
6 attempts to gain athletic depart- 
jvnt approval for National Collegiate 
Hhletic Association (NCAA) sanc- 
|ning of men’s volleyball at BYU, 
jently accepted the head coaching 
‘sition at Penn State University. 
Filling the coaching vacancy is Rich 
| irtez, a 28-year-old graduate stu- 
jint from Livermore, Calif., who 
ieved as assistant coach under Pe- 
n for the past three seasons. 
rtez’s rebuilding philosophy is 
“sed on player development rather 
~ jan recruiting, the latter alternative 
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surrounded 
Y U’s volleyball program for at least 
0 years now, the issue being the 
k of NCAA sanctioning. Sanction- 
z would allow Cougar volleyball to 
ay up to 30 matches per season, to 
ay for the NCAA championship, 
( Hi.d to recruit competitively with na- 
#pnal powers such as USC, UCLA, 
pperdine, and Hawaii for blue-chip 
Mayers. 

Such sanctioning, however, would 
quire financial backing by the uni- 
rsity and/or sponsorship from other 
urces, such as the Cougar Club and 
rporations. Budget estimates 
awn up by Peterson during his 


THE AP TOP 20 
Record Pts Pvs. 


} Arizona(30) 17-2 1226 4 
i G.town(17) 17-2 1180 6 
i Missouri(12) 20-3 1169 5 
i Louisville(3) 16-3 1090 7 
Wt Oklahomia(2) 18-3... 1076 1 
he N. Carolina(1) 18-4 911 3 
| Illinois 18-3. 832 2 
i lowa 17-4 747 9 
i. Syracuse 19-4 740 14 
0.Michigan 17-4 726 11 
1.Seton Hall 19-3 658 10 
2.FloridaSt. 17-2 589 8 
3. Indiana 18-5 588 17 
14. Duke 15-4 544 12 
'5.W. Virginia 17-2 327 18 
.Ohio State 15-5 295 15 
7.N.C.State 14-4 227 13 
. Stanford 17-5 226 20 
. UNLV 14-5 192 16 
0.GeorgiaT. 14-46 82 — 
en’s tennis 

by MICHELLE HALES 


jJniverse Sports Writer 


The University of Utah upset 
PYU’'s men’s tennis team Friday, 7-2. 
_ BYU is ranked first in the region 
ivhile Utah is ranked second. 
“Utah came ready to play,” said 
| vad Head Coach Jim Osborne. 
' The only Cougar victories came 
bom George Chingas and Sean Mor- 
deison. 
} Chingas defeated Johan Hogstedt 
&-6, 6-1 in singles and he and Morrison 


tenure as head coach put the amount 
of such backing at between $60,000 
and $100,000 per season, said Cortez. 

With regard to the dilemma, 
Cortez assumes a wait-and-see atti- 
tude, and tries to make the best of 
what he has. “It’s an administrative 
decision. I would love to see it (sanc- 
tioning) happen, but as coach of the 
club team, I feel that the best thing I 
can do is to just run this club as effec- 
tively as possible.” 

Cortez is attempting to maintain 
the level of prominence attained by 
Peterson’s teams of the past few 
years. “My goal is just to run this 
program as if we were NCAA. We 
compete with all those (NCAA) 
teams, we might as well beat them,” 
said Cortez. 

He feels that the Cougars, if they 
were in the NCAA,would be ranked 
somewhere around 10, not higher 
than 7 or 8 at this stage of the season, 
a statement substantiated by Cougar 
victories last month at the UCSB 
tournament over No. 17 UCSD and 
No. 18 UC-Irvine and losses to 
Hawaii, Pepperdine, and USC, num- 
bers 1,2 and 5, respectively. 

BYU’s record stands at 5-4, with 
the Cougars holding other victories 
over UC-Berkeley, Cal State- 
Northridge, and Team Fallout, and a 
loss to the University of Manitoba, a 
top Canadian team. 

This year’s squad includes two 
players from last year. A 6’6” junior 
swing hitter Mark Tuttle and Brent 
Berry, a 63” senior middle blocker 
from Fresno, Calif. Three others, 
middle blocker Jim Sorensen and out- 
side hitters John Damitz and Chris 
Rushing, are returnees from the 
1985-86 and 1986-87 seasons. Cortez 
has tabbed these five, plus freshman 
setter Gary Comstock, as his starting 
lineup. Would-be starter Dan Dahl is 
injured and may be out for the season. 

According to Cortez, BYU is 
a heavy favorite to win its fourth con- 
secutive Collegiate club champi- 
onship, but will face some difficult op- 
ponents while preparing for that 
event, most notably No. 5 Pep- 
perdine. 

The Waves are coached by Marv 


Dunphy, who led the U.S.A. Olympic 
men’s volleyball team to the gold 
medal in Seoul last September. BYU 
hosts Pepperdine in a rematch on 
February 17 at the Smith Field 
House. 

According: to Cortez, BYU has the 


most formidable home-court advan- 
tage of any team in collegiate volley- 
ball (NCAA or otherwise), and any 
big-name opponent which plays here 
at BYU is under considerable pres- 
sure because they have little to gain 
buta lot to lose 


Universe file photo 


The BYU men’s volleyball team still is not NCAA sanctioned. The 
team lost six players and its head coach from last year’s squad, 
due to graduation and no school funding to back the program. 


Elements help wrestlers lose 


The Cougar wrestling squad’s road 
trip to Oregon went from bad to 
worse. BY U battled not only its oppo- 
nents but also the elements, and lost 
to both. 

The Cougars ° were defeated by. the 
University of Oregon 25-13, Portland 
State 30-26 and Oregon State 19-16, 
dropping their dual-meet record to 3- 
4, 

The three matches were all decided 
in the heavyweight bouts where BY U 
was hurt by the loss of Rod Smart to 
an injury obtained in the MIWA tour- 
nament. 

The wrestling squad spent six 
hours on the runway at Salt Lake City 
International Airport before being 
cleared for departure. Once in Ore- 
gon, the Cougars dropped three 
matches and were unable to compete 
in a fourth due to a car accident. 

According to Head Coach Alan Al- 
bright, Friday’s contest with Pacific 


University was cancelled when one of 
the BYU cars slid on the icy roads and 
collided with a truck. Albright said 
the wrestlers had to wait five hours 
for a second car to come, 


ie team was also ‘plagued | by ane 
hubtes* and illness. Tn’ the 118-pound ~ 


division, Shawn Robinson suffered a 
concussion in the University of Ore- 
gon match and consequently, for- 
feited the Portland State match. 

Ray Leonard was unable to com- 
pete at 134-pounds because of a shoul- 
der injury, and in the 177-pound divi- 
sion, Corey Veach competed with the 
flu. 

Robinson dropped three matches in 
the 118-pound class. He lost a 9-0 de- 
cision to the University of Oregon, 
forfeited the Portland State match 
and was defeated 4-2 at Oregon State. 

At 126-pounds, Scott Eastmond 
had one win, one loss and one draw. 
He finished the University of Oregon 


team upset by Utah Utes 


defeated Roger Jansson and Martin 
Tenlen 6-4, 6-4 in doubles. 

“George had a good match,” Os- 
borne said. “He’s improving all the 
time.” 

Morrison, a senior from Brisbane, 
Australia, led the Cougars at the 
number one spot while team captian 
Dave Harkness sat out the singles. 
Harkness is recovering from a pulled 
back muscle. Morrison lost to Chris 
Entzel 3-6, 6-4, 6-1 in the night’s only 
three-set match. 

Freshman Andrew Sheppert was 


Tennis team regroups to win 
ie lagainst strong Texas squad 


By MICHELLE HALES 
Jniverse Sports Writer 


BYU’s women’s tennis team came 
hack after a disappointing loss earlier 
}his week at Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity to defeat nationally ranked Texas 
4 & M University Friday 7-2. 

“This is one of the strongest teams 


defeated Lynn Staley 6-4, 6-0. Taylor 
is undefeated in singles matches so far 
this season. 

Junior Mary Beth Young defeated 
Susan Williams 7-5, 6-3. Freshmen 
Anna Funderburk and Maddy Diek- 
mann also won their matches. 

“Going into the doubles knowing 


defeated by Tenlen 6-3, 6-3 while 
Brendon Bowyer defeated Johnny 
Mattice 6-4, 6-4, Jorgon Undeman de- 
feated Greg Skollar 6-4, 6-4 and 
Jansson defeated Brian Hardin 7-6, 

Harkness, a left-handed player 
from Salt Lake City, played doubles 
with Mattice despite his back prob- 
lems. They lost to Bowyer and Entzel 
6-3, 6-3. Skollar and Sheppert lost to 
Undeman and Hogstedt 6-1, 6-3. 

Osborne said Utah has improved a 
lot since the fall, but he’s not worried 
about the conference title. 

“Whoever loses the first dual meet 
(between Utah and BYU) goes on to 
win the WAC,” Osborne said. 

Next up for the Cougars is Weber 
State College. They will host Weber 
State Tuesday at 2 p.m. in the indoor 
courts. Weber State is ranked third in 
the region. 

Harkness is expected to play single 
and doubles for BYU on Tuesday. 

“Dave looked pretty good in dou- 
bles,” Osborne said. “I think he'll be 
ready for singles on Tuesday.” 


+ his mewly acquired starting position 
“and went 2-1 over the wéeken 


match tied at four, won by forfeit to 
Portland State and dropped the Ore- 
gon State match 7-2. 

Mike Armstrong took advantage of 


back to defeat Portland 4-1 and Ore- 
gon State 5-1. 


In the 142-pound class, Robbie 


_ Winter shut out 10th-ranked Scott 


Glenn of the University of Oregon 6- 
0, tied Portland 5-5 and defeated Ore- 
gon State 7-2. 

Chris Humphreys won one and lost 
a couple two-point decisions. He de- 
feated his Oregon opponent 9-2, lost a 
close 17-15 match to Portland and was 
defeated 6-4 by Oregon State. 

In the 158-pound division, Gene 
Wilcox finished: with a 1-1 draw 
against Oregon, was pinned by Port- 
land State and lost to Oregon State 
11-3. 

John Kohls defeated all his oppo- 


nents at 167-pounds. His closest win | 


was a 3-2 decision over Oregon. Kohls 
blew away his next two opponents, 
defeating Portland 19-4 and shutting 
out Oregon State 13-0. 

In the 177-pound class, Layne 
Shepherd lost by a technical fall to his 
University of Oregon opponent. 
Veach replaced Shepherd, losing to 
Portland in a close 7-6 match and de- 
feated his OSU opponent 8-1. 

Mark Willis finished the weekend 
with two wins and one loss in the 190- 
pound division. He was defeated 10-9 
at the University of Oregon but came 
back for a 12-4 victory over Portland 
and a 6-4 win at Oregon State. 

Heavyweight Todd Wheelwright 
was pinned in his University of Ore- 
gon match and suffered an injury to 
‘his ribs. Against Portland State, 
Shepherd competed in the heavy- 
weight division where he also lost by a 
fall. In the Oregon State contest, 
Wheelwright was pinned again. 

BYU will have to brave nature once 
more as they drive to Boise for a 
match on Wednesday. 
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Team Fallout bombed by BYU volleyball; 
Cougar spikers claim first home match 


By ROB JOHNSON 
Universe Sports Writer 


BYU’s men’s volleyball team 
played its first home match of the sea- 
son and claimed its first visiting vic- 
tim on Friday night as the Cougars 
dissipated Team Fallout, a local club 
team based in Park City. 

BYU improved its season record to 
5-4 by defeating Fallout, mostly com- 
posed of former BYU and UVCC 
players, 17-15, 15-7, 15-12, 11-15. 

The first game was hotly contested, 
as Fallout fought off the game point at 
14-12 and proceeded to take a 15-14 
lead. BY U dodged the loss on the en- 
suing point, as Fallout, which appar- 


Tacksters place well; 
Pocatello provides 
favorable dual meet 


BYU’s men and women’s track and 
field coaches said they are pleased 
with Saturday’s meet results in 
Pocatello and they are looking to- 
ward the future. 

The women went to battle in the 
ISU Invitational and the men ina dual 
meet with Idaho State. 

The women pulled out a second 
place ribbon in the Invitational de- 
spite the fact several of their big guns 
were left behind to rest. 

Women’s Head Coach Craig Poole 
said ten of his best tracksters were 
either sick or recovering from slight 
injuries so the majority of the team 
that went to Pocatello were fresh- 
men. 

“For over 50 percent of the team, 
this was their first meet,” said Poole. 

The men brought home their sec- 
ond blue ribbon of the season with a 
victory over the Idaho State Bengals. 

“I was very pleased with the hur- 
dlers, sprinters and middle distance 
runners,” said men’s Head Coach 
Willard Hirschi. “The team is contin- 
uing to improve.” 

For the women Cougars, new- 
comer Christy Opara, from Nigeria, 
placed first in both the long j jump and 
the 55m dash. 


BYU skiers shine; 
ski team takes first 


BYU’s men’s.and. women’s alpine 


go sk teams - both: placed - first: at Ki 


lostHis first’ match 8-3* but’ iBoniee amects overinaiee end: \: 


cs 


ll teams competed in “the giant 
slalom both days because there 
wasn’t enough snow to compete in the 
slalom. 

Cougars’Raquel Waldon and Janille 
Jones finished in second and third 
places with times of 2.34.85 and 
2.34.55 respectively. 

BYU women also took sixth, 10th, 
and 18th places finishing with a com- 
bined time of 4.66.11. 

Western States College came in 
second with a combined time of 
4.73.35 and Colorado Mountain Col- 
lege came in third with a combined 
time of 4.84.49. 

World class ski racer Alf Wold fin- 
ished first on the men’s side for BYU 
with a time of 2.23.89. 


ently won the point, was controver- 
sially whistled for being in the net. 
The Cougars took the side out and the 
momentum from there and won the 
next three points to take a 1-0 lead in 
the games. 

BYU middle blockers Brent Berry 
and. Mark Tuttle added to Fallout’s 
frustration in the second game by 
dominating the front line action, 
combining several times for rejec- 
tions of Fallout spikes. Also influen- 
tial in the 15-7 outcome was freshman 
setter Gary Comstock, whose scram- 
bling play kept the ball alive. 

Side outs were the rule in the third 
game as both teams took turns giving 
the ball back to each other. Eventu- 
ally, the points started coming and 
even then it was a see-saw battle 


a game point at 14-12, which Fallout 
eluded, but only temporarily. 

With three games and the match in 
his pocket, BYU coach Rich Cortez 
sent out his reserves for some season- 


in tournaments. 


THEY SAID IT 


Mn 


— Brent Packer and Jeff Olson, 
BYU students from Bountiful, Utah, 
taken from their letter to the editor 
concerning the lack of slam dunks by 
the BYU men’s basketball team this 
season. 
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RESUMES 
$29.95. 


Get a resume that can do the 

job! With Kinko's Laser 

Typesetting service, you get 
professional results & you save,too! 


kinko‘s: 
$1 off 


Resume Special 
with this coupon 
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SINGERS + DANCER DANCERS « PERI 


PERFORMERS 


PROFESSIONAL DANCERS, SINGERS AND MUSICAL 
THEATRE PERFORMERS: Your opportunity to make real 
magic on Stage is here right now, at Walt Disney World. Because 
we're casting for eight spectacular productions in the world's 


number one resort destination. 


To qualify, you must be at least 18 years old between March | and May 
1, 1989. Please bring a current resume and nonreturnable photograph. 
Some movement ability is required. Everyone will be required to learn 
at least one dance/movement combination, so bring dance attire. Singers 
should memorize short vocal selection (one ballad and one uptempo) and 
bring vocal sheet music in their best key. Accompanist provided. 


(Dancers are encouraged to sing.) 
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CLASSIFIED 
AD POLICY 


@ 2-line minimum. 

® Deadline for regular 
Classified Ads: 11:00 
a.m. 1 day prior to 
publication. 


® Deadline for Classi- 
fied Display: 4:00 
p-m. 3 days prior to 
publication. 


Every effort will be made to pro- 
tect our readers from deception, 
but advertising appearing in the 
Daily Universe does not indicate 
approval by or sanction of the Uni- 
versity or the Church. 


Read your ad carefully before 
placing it. Due to mechanical op- 
eration it is impossible to correct 
or cancel an ad until it has ap- 
peared one time. 

Advertisers are expected to 
check the first insertion. In 
event of error, notify our 
Classified Department by 
11:00 a.m. the first day ad 
runs wrong. We cannot be 
responsible for any errors 
after the first day. No credit 
will be made after that 
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The Daily Universe reserves 
the right to classify, edit, or 


time. 


00- GOOD NEWS Personals 
VALENTINE LOVE LINES 


The Language of love --- A whisper, a touch, a 
smile --- All meaningful & appreciated. But when 
you putitin writing for all to see, you’ve shown your 
love & feelings in avery special way! Be sentimen- 
tal, be funny, be whatever suits your fancy. What 
an origional & fun way to say, 


"1LOVE YOU’ 
The price will please you, only $1.00 per line (save 
70¢). Minimum of 2 lines. Your message will ap- 
pear in our February 13 and 14 issue under 
‘Valentine Love Lines’. Deadline is February 10 
by 10am. Don't wait!! Get your Love Line in early!! 
Watch for more details! 
LOVE LINES 
378-2897 
378-7409 


SHERALYN!! 
I'm Proud of You and!| LOVE YOU. 
D.P. 


sejeet any classified 
advertisement. 


01- Personals 


FOR YOUR VALENTINE- Packaged Book of 
Mormon colored maps- BYU Bookstore Textbook 
area. $3.50 

VALENTINE CARDS CUSTOM-DESIGNED! 
Other Occasions avail. Call Heather 374- 7935. 


04- Special Notices 


THE OLD PLASTIQUE Dance Club space avail 
for dances, Pvt Parties, Stake Parties. PROVO 
TOWN SQUARE 373-8400 


05- Insurance Agencies 


HEALTH MATERNITY COMPLICATIONS 
Kay Mendenhall 224-9229, 489-7518 Eves 
HEALTH & MATERNITY SPECIALISTS 
4 Optional plans, Starting mid $60’s/mo. 
Supplemental Maternity. Major Medical. 
Short Term Cvrg, Family Dental $8.17/mo. 


226-1816 


05- Insurance Agencies 


HEALTH & MATERNITY 
CHIPMAN ASSOCIATES 225-7316 


08- Help Wanted 


STUDENT RESUMES 
Special Rates Nationwide Service 224-0690. 


$$MODELS, ACTORS WANTED$$ All types 
now!! TV’s, movies, print, extra’s, NO EXP 277- 
9640. 


PEOPLE WANTED Earn up to $50/hr. Actors, 
Models, NO EXP, all ages. 942- 8485. 


PT TIME STEEL FABRICATION, Industrial 
painting, woodworking. M-F 7-11am, 11:30am- 
3:30pm or 3:30-7:30pm. We will train but must 
have prev exp w/ heavy industrial, contruction, 
farm or other work with hands and hand tools. 
$5.19/hr w/raises to $6.50/hr. Apply at 1400S 
State St (old Springville Highway) Provo. 


SALES PERSON WANTED Part-time to Market 
Provo area for our legal service. Must have own 
transportation. 20 hours weekly $5 per hour + 
commission. 1-255- 3339. 


PART TIME WORK. Company expanding. Addi- 
tional openings. Ideal for college students. Flex- 
ible hours. Work 10-15 hrs/week. Make $300- 
$400/mo. See Mr. Benson 10am or 12noon or 
2pm Wednesday Feb 8 only at Royal Inn Motel just 
off campus. Please be on time. 


WORKIN TAIWAN TEACHING ENGLISH. 
Call Tim for details. 465-4427. 


2 PHONE SURVEY Positions. NO SALES. Eves 
& wk-ends, $4-$5/hr. Must commit 25 hrs/wk. 
Mike 6-8pm. 375-0612. Western Wats Center. 


10- Sales Help Wanted 


seca tie a 8s SD GEIR aad RULE ST Na eae eS 
MULTI BILLION Dollar Corp is ready to help you 
establish your own independent highly profitable 
pt or full time business. No investment or risk. 
Chris, 798-3559. 


LDS PUBLISHERS, Now Hiring for Summer Em- 
ployment, Earn $4-7000. Call Troy 224- 4627. 


STUDENTS! Pt-time work avail for positive, as- 
sertive individuals who like an unlimited earning 
potential. Great student atmosphere. Rapidly 
growing company, no experience required. Call 
377-2570. 


OUTGOING Productive Person can earn high 
income in sum Mark Div. Professional individual. 
Training. Access to Management. Fred 373- 
1524. 


LONG DISTANCE CALLING $7/hr, will train. 2 
shifts avail: 8am-2pm or 2pm-8pm. 226-7828. 


AMBITIOUS PERSON can earn easy extra 
money in your own spare time. Work at your own 
pace & make as much as you want. Call Scott at 
373-1427. 


Service Directory 


DANCE MUSIC 


LO EY EE 
MONOLITH SOUND We have done over 250 
Dances for BYU wards. Dan at 225-8577. 


SOUND ADVICE 226-8189 


CHRYSALIS SOUND 


The Bestin Music and Lighting 
Darin--373-2054#+Dru ©) beso 32.5 


AUDIO VISIONS Utah's finest mobile-DJ dance 
systems. Prices start $50. 489- 4276 Craig. 


WAVETECH 
The Best Is Back 
226-9497 


DENTAL 


Besse FESS 2 UROL ESE LS NL TRE EL 
FREE DENTAL EXAMINATION & 2 X-RAYS 
225-2210. Theodore C. BennionD.D.S. 

241 £.800S., Orem. 


The Far Side by Gary Larson 


. 


e « 
© 1980 Chronicle Features 
Distributed by Universal Press Syndicate 
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Calvin and Hobbes by Bill Watterson 


QUICK, HOBBES! WEVE GOT 
To HIDE! MOM AND DAD 
Got ROSALYN FOR. OUR 

BARY SITTER AGAIN! AND | 
YOU KNOW NWAT 7#AT MEANS! 


ra 
(eyed 


2»? CY 
en, 


yD 
loom 

AND HERE , 

l MR. TRUMP, 

i. ARE YOUR... 


UM... 
FACKITIED ” 


£ 1989 Washington Post Co 


HOTLINES 


DANCE LINE 


Your connection to all the best Dances 
227-1091 


GETTING MARRIED? High quality wedding and 
engagement ‘sets’ and ‘all other’ fine’ Jewelry at 
wholesale, prices. 489+7905 for appt. Excellent 
Money Savings. 


FOOTHILL SHOE REPAIR 
374-2424, 438 N 900 E. Closed Wednesdays. 


Classified is your ticket 
to greater savings. 
Call The Daily Universe 
378-2897 


eee 


We 


Hateen 


IT YSUALLN 
MEANS WE'RE 


Y RIGUT! NO TY, 
NO HORSING 


TYPING 


EXPERT TYPING 20 YRS EXPERIENCE 
75¢/pg. Call Gerri, 224-3631. 


EXPERIENCED, ACCURATE TYPING 
Also have WP 4.2 Merlene, 225-6253. 


PROFESSIONAL 
RESUME SERVICE 


Resumes $9 & Up 
27 years international experience. Over 500 of- 
fices nationwide. 930 S. State #140, Orem, 224- 
690. 


LASER PRINTED, WP 4.2 85¢/p, 373-2369 
Spell chk, Over-night OK, Ask for Marina 
SAME DAY SERVICE, WP, Spell check 
LQ Printer, 90¢/dbl sp pg. Laurel 378-1651. 
QUALITY Word Processing & Graphics, LQ 
Printer, WP, Spell check. 239 N 200 W, 375-2249. 

75¢/pg. 


SPEND alittle, make a lot 
with Classified ads. 
Call 378-2897. 
LETTER QUALITY Word Processing. WP 5.0, 
graphics, line drawing, spell ck. Ann 373-7974. 
WORD PROCESSING, LASER PRINTING, RE- 
SUMES, Term papers, etc., Fast efficient service. 
Pick-up & Delivery avail. 375-1258 Gary or Ruth 
Ann. 
PROFESSIONAL Editing/Typing-Word Perfect. 
LQ Printer, Pick-up & Delivery. 377-5869. 
IBM WORD PROCESSING 90¢/pg. 
CALL LORI OR JEFF 377-4462. 
I TYPE FAST! CALL TINA NOW! 224-4028 
95¢/pg, WP 5.0, LQ Printer, Manuscripts 
HP LASER JET IIINHOME 
WP 5.0/4.2* FONT STYLES 
SUSAN WHEATLEY 377-1072 
TYPING WITH SPELL CK, Fast overnight OK. 
Call Susan 225-5809 Pick up & Delivery avail. 


EXCELLENT WORD PROCESSING, Laser 
printer, WP 5.0, Graphics. Cindy 226- 4428. 


WEDDINGS 


PEGGY’S BRIDAL 
Gorgeous gowns as low as $50! 
1027 N State St, Orem; 443 N. 900 E. Provo. 
BRIDES ETERNAL & FASHIONS 
Lowest prices on regular gowns. Some sale 
gowns as low as rentals. 250 W Center, Provo. 
BRIDES do you want a wed gown that’s beautiful, 
unique, affordable? WE HAVEIT, TEMPLE TOO! 
At Gowns By Pamela buy/rent. 224-4335. Avail in 
Orem, Salt Lake, Kaysville, & S. California. 
WEDDING FLOWER PACKAGE $99.99 Cre- 
ative Contact 440 N Univ 373-4029. | Do Cakes 
Too! 


AND THEN SHE DOESNT 
EVEN KISS US GOOD NIGIT. 


IN AND SENDS 
YS STRAIGHT 


THERELL HAVE 


70 BE CHANGES, 


QUALITY 
AT ALL / 


10- Sales Help Wanted 


(CBRL TR EE 
HELP WANTED in our SL store only. 1 full-time & 


pt-time person. Must love sales, must dress well, 
must be local, prefer jewelry sales exp. Apply in 
person to Sierra West Jewelers in ZCMI Mall 
Downtown SLC. See John. Must have acar. 


NOW INTERVIEWING FOR SUM EMP 
We are one of the largest producers of LDS prod- 
ucts. Earn $6,119.27 in 15 wks + atrip to Hawaii. 
Call 375-9835 aft 5:30pm. 


REGIONAL SALES REPS Excellent income op- 
portunity for aggressive individuals. No travel, 
hours 6-12noon. Unbeatable atmosphere, pow- 
erful product line, compensation. Average from 
$6-10 per hr. Mark 225-9000. Eagle Systems 
School/Library Div. 


EARN $4-8,000 Now, interview for summer emp. 


-in Phoenix area. No exp req. Barry 375-4165. 


TELEMARKETERS Aas PHONE OR- 
D ; 
$300/DAY. 465-2248 EXT L1. 


14- Contracts for Sale 


2 OPENINGS in 4-girl apt. $80/mo + utils 
Debbie or Sharilyn, 374-8703. 
1 SP FOR SINGLE MALE in nice home close to 
Y. Cbl TV, $106/mo inclds utils. 375-4784 
ELMS APTS. 1 Girls opening, getting married, 
best complex next to BYU. $142/mo inclds every- 
thing. 375-2549. 


15- Condos 


ENCLAVE- GIRLS, Spring/Sum, Fall/Win, pvt 
rms, W/D, Jacuzzi, pool. Mike 373- 5923. 


PVT & SHRD RMS for men & women, close to 
campus, Silver Shadows & River Grove area, 
$135-$165/mo, $100 deposit. Call Trouble Free 
377-7902. 


DONT RENT! Buy a quality CONDO near cam- 


. pus. For details, call Dave 224-7217, Owner/ 


Agent. 


16- Rooms for Rent 


PVT RM FOR MEN Incids meals, free use of 
W/D, quiet, phone jack inrm. Call 377-1215 eves. 


18- Furnished Apts for Rent 


MONSON APARTMENTS 
Men's vacancies Spr/Sum $70 + lights, Fall/Win 
89-90: sgl $130, db! $100 + lights. Inclds MW & 
Cbl. 373-6811; 345 E. 500 N. 


GIRLS: F/W Rent $115 incld utils, 2 bdrm/4 girls 
w/ laundry & cable. Anita Apts 41 E. 400 N. #5. 
373-0819, BYU Approved. 


NEWPORTER-MEN Near Y, Spacious, Great 
ward, Cbl TV, W/D, MW, Utils, $145-165. 340 E. 
600 N. 377-6112. 


FREE FEB RENT, girls, nice 3 bdrm, 2 bath, shrd 
$95, gas incld, near BYU, 57 W. 700 N. Call 
377-9571. 


LOVELY Condos, contracts for men/women, 
shrd rms $110-185, 375-6719, 10-5. Jamestown, 
Enclave, Rivergrove, some free rent. 


JAN RENT FREE OPENINGS IN 3 BDRM APT, 
pvt rms. W/D, DW, $140 + utils BYU Appr 871 N 
600 W 377-3551. 


CASTLEBROOK-Girls Spacious house! Piano, 
Frplc, W/D, MW, Cbl, $160. 313 E. 400 N. 373- 
0816. 


NELSON APTS SngIl Men & Women (1 Womens 
contract for sale, $80/mo + utils) AC, Cbl TV, 


BYU. Appr, $100 + G’& E, 284 N. 200-E)374--- 


8158. ir 


pranbury ——_ 


18- Furnished Apartments for Rent 


FREE FEB RENT, Lovely Chatam Towne- girls, 
$195 incl utils. 962 N. 900 E. 375- 6719, 10-5pm. 


LOFT APTS Downtown Provo: Shrd Bdrms. 
Mens $165, 375-0852; Womens $190, 375- 
5220 


GIRLS CONTRACTS- Pvt & Shrd Bdrms 
$160 & up. 224-7217. 


GIRLS APARTMENTS FOR RENT 
Good Rates & Close to Y. 375-6813. 


*** WE’ RE NOW ACCEPTING*** 
Applications for Sp/Su & F/W. 
TROUBLE FREE 377-7902. 


RIVERGROVE DUPLEX, Men's sng! rms, W/D, 
DW, Frplc, TV, VCR, 734 N 1050 W Provo 375- 
sa MS AAAS 2 A as ras 
GIRLS VACANCIES-Tree House Apts. Huge 
bdrm’s. $135 dbl occupancy. Incids utils. W/D. 
SOE NANG 7, ease Me 
GIRLS, 1 SPACE AVAIL. 1 Blk from campus. 
$90/MO + Utils. Call Jeff 374-2520. 

GIRLS- $125/shrd, $175/pvt, W/D, Frplc, AC, Ig 
yrd, Pets OK, utils incl. 373- 4191, 377-4060. 
YOUR OWN ROOM! Men. Provo Dplx by river. 
W/D, FP, MW, DW, Cbl. $140 + utils. 375-1705. 


19- Couples’ Housing 


Pes a aah SAR cy Ue SI alsa a ea RSTO 
ROOMY 3 BDRM APT, new paint, close to cam- 
pus, $315 + utils, earn rent credit babysitting. 
375-4745 eves or 375-5732 days. Ask for Craig. 


2 BDRM FURN APT, Avail May-Aug 
5 blks from Campus, $240/mo. 377-9066 
1, 2, & 3 BDRM APTS. $200-$385/mo. Large 
apts, covrd prkg. Trouble Free, 377- 7902. 


2 BDRM APT. Great Location, furn. $305-$310/ 
mo, inclds all utils except lights. Avail for April & 
August. Call between 4-7pm, 373-7299. 


20- Houses for Rent 


ELL TG A LI TEE SSS 
HOUSE AVAILABLE 2/11/89 for 4 women, pvt 
rms, 2 bths, W/D, 1 mile north of BYU $150 plus. 
373-0853, or 225-5958. 


SPEND alittle, make a lot with Classified ads. 
Call 378-2897. 


Open Mon.-Fri. 8:30-4:30 5th Floor ELWC Phone (801) 378-2897 BUY eTRADEeSELLe SAV : 


20- Homes for Rent 


NICE DUPLEX Close to Campus. 3 5 
bath up/3 bdrms, 1 bath down. Singles | 
$145/mo + utils or Marrieds. Near 400N 
Call 373-1872. 


MAKE a lot with Classified ads. Calj 37 
iin 


22- Homes for Sale 


WILL TRADE 3 Bdrm Brick Home in exe 
St. George for rental property in Provo, 37 


33- Computer & Video i" 


10 MHz DTK XT 20 Meg $995 © 
Printers, Software, Diskettes, Ete 
Express Computer Services--Rick--373. 


MACINTOSH Memory: 512k, $199; 1 Meas 
2 Meg $499; 1 Meg SIM for +, SE, Il, $28 
Disks: 20m $499, 40m $629, 60m $67¢ 
$89; Fan $29. 1 yr guar. 1-544-2009 eve 


Classified ads work! 378-2897. 


MAD MAC’S 
Little Helper Ve 
Software......save up to 25% 
Hardware......save up to 20% 
Everything for your favorite Macintosh |." 
1160S. State, #120A,Orem ss | 


224-5700 


MUNCHIES RENTALS 
Video, Audio Equipment 
Daily, Monthly etc. 
742 E. 820 N. 377-7617. 


MORMON CLIP ART 
High resolution images of LDS Clip Art, Availin 1 
Word Perfect 5.0, Also avail for the Macintosh; 
Excellent for Newsletters & Programs. Can pur f 
chase at any local Computer store or LDS Book.’ 
store. $19.95. Questions?? 374-0157, * 


i 4 \" 
IBM PC/XT 10 Meg Hard Drive; IBM Color Moni |: 
tor: $995, Okidata Microline 92 Printer $109 |'h 
Dave 226-0450, 9-6pm; 224-3668 after 6pm, 
SEAGATE HARD DRIVES. Free instulation! 2 
30/40 Meg $278/$294/$350. Kevin, 374: 


«Social Worker Openingse — 


San Juan Social Services in Blanding, Utah, hastwo 
openings for social workers. Positions are Human 
Service Treatment openings. Position requires ability 
to.do family and group counseling, family assessments, } 
investigate abuse and neglect, and related duties. 


Education required is a master’s degree in social work, }} 
clinical psychology, or related fields. ABachelors  q 
degree in social work or related fields willalsobe — ¢j 
considered. Applicants must have a provisionalor 4 
permanent social work license from the state of Utah, ~ 


Contact: Mark E. Lymanor Paul Brown $j 
San Juan Social Services, 522 North 100 East, 4 
Blanding, Utah 84511. (801) 678-3211 J 


ii. 


——= 


——s, 


space Available For: 


Spring/Summer 


Fall/Winter © private: $175-190 


private: 
shared: 


$125 
$115 


married: $300-350 


shared: 9160 


married: $368-450 


sign up now and liven 
up your life! 


in Provo’s complete 
student community. 


ebeautiful apartmentseexercise weight roomesauna | 
eaerobicsecampus shuttle buseyear-round swimmingespa 
eracquetballevolleyballecable f.v.egame room 


5 great wardsebeach 


449 west 1720 north, Provo, Utah 


(801) 373-6300 


|}8- Miscellaneous for Sale 


S\\IVE YOUR SWEETHEART something they will 
vitally love, Louis Vuitton Baggage. 1/2 off store 
aivice. 377-0967. 

|, RESEDA 
\0- Furniture 


i ‘EW & USED FURNITURE Also appl. Guaran- 
y wed 90 days parts & labor. WE PAY CASH for 
‘recond-hand merchandise. Provo Furniture & 
yPpliances. 450 W. Center. 374- 6886. 


.2- Musical Instruments 


Bs annua sana eae TeR NGI NLS) 
NANOS, USED, return rentals, trade-ins, like 
Mi lew. Reduced. Wakefields, 373- 1263. 


> }3- Electric Appliances 

| REST SE EE 
WHIRLPOOL & HOOVER APPLIANCES, Very 
}pecial low prices. Wakefields 373- 1263. 

hs | EE TEE 
Me '7- Skis & Accessories 
aij 


a eS RE RT 
MiKI SERVICE- basic and high performance 
yne-ups, waxing, repairs, and rentals. JERRY'S 
(}}PORTS, 577 N State, Orem. 226-6411. 

h0- Wanted to Buy 


| RE PSE CES 
m VASH PD FOR PREV OWNED WEDDING 
Wy |2OWNS. Call Eastern buyer at 377-5323. 


©.) | ESS D2 EES SS 
_44- Travel & Transportation 


OD 2 sae aR RENTER BITE ig SURE ENS EY OEE 
VPRIVING EAST? If you are planning to drive 
4éast, pick up a National Car Rental in Salt Lake 
) Wity & deliver it to any of the cities below. Pay only 
‘jor the gas you use. Milwaukee, Green Bay, La 
e4Crosse, Eau Claire, Appleton-Wisconsin; Min- 
‘gieapolis & Rochester-Minnesota; Chicago-llli- 
‘Aiois; Indianapolis & Fort Wayne-Indiana; Kansas 
\ {pity & St. Louis-Missouri. 
To qualify, phone- 
NATIONAL CAR RENTAL 
SALT LAKE CITY AIRPORT 539-0200 


‘VIFEMALE AIRLINE TICKET. Rnd trip SLC to Ve- 
4jas. Leave Feb. 16 pm return Feb. 20 pm 377- 


| RES eR EE 
438- Used Cars 


i, 


:| WRECKED YOUR CAR? 


WE can FIX IT! STUDENT DISCOUNT 
ni E.T. AUTO BODY 373-1747 


i '81 RABBIT LS- Diesel, Looks Runs Drives Per- 
_ ect, $1450. 375-5279 Steve. 


‘/Men’s golf team 
(gears for tourney 


JIBy SHAWN OLSEN 
Universe Staff Writer 


The BYU men’s golf team escaped 


¥the cold and got a little practice in 
Palm Springs, Calif., last week as the 
players geared up for their first tour- 
nament of 1989, The Pan American 
Invitational. 
The Pan American will be held in 
Monterrey, Mexico, on Feb. 16-18, 
Ywith a field of 18 teams. 
Head Coach Karl Tucker said his 
Yplayers always look forward to the 
first tournament of the year after a 
long break. It has been more than two 
months since their last tournament, 
the Rebel Classic, in Las Vegas, 
#Nev., where the Cougars finished 
seventh. 
| “Most of the players went home for 
athe holidays and practiced very hard 
every day,” Tucker said. “We will be 
R ready for the Pan Am.” 
fe Bolf team “has “six “Starters: 
“) i Four of the six are freshmen, and five 
i of the six are from outside the United 
i States. 
_ The No. 1 player is Jeff Kraemer, a 
freshman from Vancouver, British 
Columbia. He carries a 75.2 average 
‘for 18 holes. 

Second is Ramon Brobio, a fresh- 
man from Manila, Philippines, who is 
l# very close to Kraemer, with a 75.3 
J average. 

Both Kraemer and Brobio said they 
came to BYU because of Coach 
‘Tucker. Tucker travels to various 
| tournaments, scouting potential play- 
lers. 

Brobio met Tucker at the 1986 Ju- 
tnior World Championship and kept in 

itouch with Tucker over the year. 
) After finishing runner-up to the 
}JWC in 1987, Brobio decided to come 
fto BYU. 
/ “The main reason I came to BYU is 


j because of the sincerity and honesty ° 


1} of Coach Tucker,” Brobio said. 

| Kraemer met Tucker in 1984, and 
jafter getting to know him, Kraemer 
‘decided to play for BYU. 

“I came to BYU because of Coach 
! Tucker and the rich tradition,” he 
i said. 

Roberto Herrera is another inter- 
national golfer from Cali, Columbia. 
‘He is a junior and the No. 3 man on 
the team, with a 76.8 stroke average. 

Herrera said the team is deter- 
imined to get a streak going like the 
t BYU teams in the past. 

“We get better every time we play, 
|and we are going to bring the tradi- 
‘tion back,” Herrera said. 


VOODOO DDD I DODO DD DOD DOD ODDO ODD DD 


Wed. 
Thurs. 
Thurs. 
Fri, 
SGib 
Mion. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


To assist you in filling out 
federal applications for next Fall, 
the following seminars have been scheduled: 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
: 
JSB Auditorium : 
DeJong Concert Hall $ 
JSB Auditorium 
$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


8, 1989 
9,1989 
9,1989 
‘10, 
Feb. 11,1989 
Feb. 13, 


First Priority Pr ing will 


be granted to those in attendance, 
who also meet the March 1, deadline. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to prepare 


Tuesday, February 7, 1989 
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Road construction dispute at a standstill 


By LEEANN LAMBERT 
Universe Staff Writer 


The dispute over finishing 600 East in Orem 
between 1300 South and 1400 South in connec- 
tion to a shopping center development, has 
come to a stand still because CareWest Nursing 
Center and Hillcrest Elementary School which 
border. the street are not willing to sell the 
land needed, said a Woodbury Corporation 
spokesman. 

“Woodbury Corporation owns University 
Mall and several parcels of land in that area,” 
said Rob Kallas of Woodbury Corporation. “We 


Judge considers proposal 


have purchased land in the area around the mall 
-and are developing different parcels,” 
The proposed shopping center on 1800 South 
next to Festival Shopping Center was approved 
at Orem’s last city council meeting, said Kallas. 
“The disputed road was part of the proposed 
development, but because the nursing center 
,and school did not sell Woodbury the needed 
land the road’s construction was stopped, he 
said. “The city approved the project and the 
street,” said Kallas. “The developer puts in new 
streets, and our plan was to put the street in 
when the land was purchased. We have not 
purchased the land so the road will not be built 


at this time,” 
he said. 


Woodbury. 


school, 


Farmer offers retarded manahome 


Associated Press 


SALT LAKE CITY — A judge said Monday he will 
consider a fruit farmer’s offer of a home for a mentally 
retarded man who has spent 32 years in a state mental 
hospital after admitting he killed a womanin1955. 

Third District Judge Pat B. Brian said he would take 
two more weeks to consider an offer of living quarters for 
51-year-old Brent Murphy. The Utah Supreme Court 
has ordered Murphy freed, ruling he was wrongly 
judged insane in 1957. 

Deputy Salt Lake County Attorney Bud Ellett said he 
was contacted late Friday by the farmer, Reid Wayman, 
who lives west of Utah Lake and already employs a 
mentally retarded man. 

“The man indicated he may be interested in letting Mr. 
Murphy live there,” said Ellett. “We would like the 
opportunity to check that out.” | 

A committee appointed by the judge already had made 
recommendations on Murphy’s future and Brian had 
scheduled a hearing Monday to announce his decision. 


| But he said he wanted the panel to study Wayman’s offer 


before he decides Feb. 22 where Murphy should live. 

Wayman, 61, a retired school teacher, said he has 
employed five mentally retarded men over the past 24 
years, one of which remains at the farm, living in a 
mobile home near Wayman’s house. 

Wayman said he contacted officials at the Utah State 
Hospital in Provo after reading an Associated Press 
account of Murphy’s impending release. 

“I was looking around for someone to keep this boy 
company,” Wayman said, referring to the handicapped 
man who lives and works on his farm. He said he did not 
consider Murphy dangerous. “I gather from what I’ve 
read and what I’ve been told that it’s past history. The 
incident was one that was not intentional,” he said. 

Last June, the Utah Supreme Court ordered Murphy 
freed from the mental hospital, saying he mistakenly had 
been judged insane and sent there following the 1957 
rape and beating of a 5-year-old girl. 

During questioning for that crime, Murphy, then 19, 
admitted to the 1955 murder of Jocelyn Hickenlooper, a 
23-year-old mentally retarded woman he had known dur- 
ing his five years at the Utah State Training School for 
the mentally retarded in American Fork. 

Murphy later denied killing Hickenlooper, saying he 
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Students For Human Rights — 
There will be a meeting Tuesday in 
1124 JKHB at 4 p.m. to write letters. 
information call Alan 
Goudie at 375-7919. 

Department of Physics & Astron- 
omy — Feb. 8 at 4 p.m. in 260 ESC 
“Recent Results from the Fly’s Eye 
Cosmic Ray Experiment” by Profes- 
sor Bruce Dawson. 

Business —“Mind Your Own Busi- 
ness, or Someone Else’s” learn how 
your can become a retail executive 
with top companies today at 11 a.m. in 


The At-A-Glance column is for an- 
nouncements and notices of meet- 
ings of organizations and groups 
which are not BYUSA-sanctioned 
clubs. Announcements from offi- 
cially recognized clubs appear in 
the Clubnotes column which is pub- 
lished on Thursdays. Submissions 
for At-A-Glance must be received by 
noon on Monday for Tuesday’s pa- 
per and by noon on Wednesday for 
Thursday’s paper and must be re- 
submitted each week for continuing 
activities. All items must be double- 
spaced, typed on an 8!/2-by-11 sheet 
of paper and should not exceed 25 
words. Submissions of a commer- 
cial nature, or which advertise ac- 
tivities resulting in remuneration to 
anyone, will not be accepted for 
publication. 

Electronic Data Systems — Elec- 
tronic Data Systems career open 
house Feb. 8 from 4 to 6:30 p.m. 
“Professionalism in the corporate 
environment and when interviewing: 
A look from the recruiter’s perspec- 
tive.” All majors welcome. 250 and 
251 ELWC. 

Political Science — Political Sci- 
ence symposium Friday at noon in 
EWLC Memorial Lounge. “Current 
Issues of U.S. National Security.” 
Topics will include Glasnost, terror- 
ism, arms control and Nicaragua. For 
more information call 378-3423. 
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Children of Abraham — “Arab 
and Jewish Culture” by Dan Peterson 
and Stephen Ricks, 7:30 p.m. in 375 


Senior Class President Applica- 
tions — The Student Alumni Associa- 
tion is now accepting applications for 
the position of Senior Class and Stu- 
dent Alumni Association President. 
Seniors who will graduate in 1990 are 
encouraged to submit a resume and 
cover letter to 262 Alumni House by 
Feb. 17. For more information call 


JSB Auditorium 
JSB Auditorium 
JSB Auditorium 


merely had sought attention for a crime he didn’t com- 
mit. He was found incompetent to stand trial and the 
murder was never solved. 

His attorney, Brooke Wells, has said Murphy has the 
mental capacity of an 8-year-old and should fare well ina 
group home with other retarded adults. But state offi- 
cials have said Murphy still is capable of violent behav- 
ior. 

“He has not been a model client,” said John Lesnan, 
program specialist in the state Division of Mental 
Health. 

“It has been an ongoing series of events, not sporadic, 
that have convinced us he could be dangerous. 

“His episodes have ranged from minor, like making 
threats, to very serious, like physical aggression that 
requires several people to restrain him,” Lesnan said. 

Murphy appeared in court Monday dressed in what he 
told friends was a new suit. Asked by a reporter follow- 
ing the hearing if he wanted to leave the Provo institu- 
tion, he replied, “Yes, I do, real bad. I’ve got friends 
inside and outside. 

“Right now I’m starting to hate it more worser,” he 
said, adding he would be happy living on a ranch because 
he grew up ranching and farming. 

George Brinkerhoff, Murphy’s treatment coordinator 
at the mental hospital, said Murphy loves animals and 
worked with fruit trees and farm animals at the hospital. 

Brinkerhoff, who earlier had said Murphy would not 
be happy outside the hospital, said that if conditions 
were right at Wayman’s ranch midway between Nephi 
and Elberta, perhaps that would be the best alternative. 

Rob Denton, an attorney from the Legal Center for 
the Handicapped, said after the brief hearing he was 
skeptical about the proposal, doubting that necessary 
services for Murphy could be made available in such a 
setting. 

Social Services officials have said there are three other 
alternatives ranging in cost from $185,000 to $205,000. 
They include placing Murphy in a house or apartment 
under 24-hour supervision; a small group home with 
other retarded adults, and a semi-independent apart- 
ment setting with staffers housed on either side of those 
living quarters. 

The six-member committee’s report to Brian has not 
been made public and the judge Monday granted a state 
motion to keep it confidential until after his decision. 


International Internships — All 
interested in going on a work/study 
internship overseas are invited to 
come to an orientation meeting on 
Thursday at 11 a.m. in 204-D HRCB. 

Study Abroad — Study abroad at 
the University of Oslo in Oslo, Nor- 
way. For more information call (507) 
663-3269. 

Dress for Success — Nordstrom 
buyers will show you how to develop a 
polished business manner and ap- 
pearance Thursday at 11 a.m. in 120 
TNRB for men and 130 TNRB for 
women. 

BYUSA — Anyone who wants to 
get involved ina BY USA presidential 
campaign. Have a great time while 
getting to know Jeff Singer. Call 
Sheralyn at 377-7390 or come to 
ELWC tonight. 

Oriental Rug Retailers of Amer- 
ica — ORRA is seeking scholarship 
and grant applications for 1989. Grant 
applications should be received by 
Feb. 28 and addressed to ORRA 
Grant Committee, PO Box 4728, 
Medford, Ore. 97501. For information 
call Don Blum (415) 391-1200. 


Service To Go — Need a service 
project for your FHE, EQ or RS 
group? Call Kim at 378-4086. 

Service To Go — Six volunteers to 
help babysit at ward activity Feb. 11 
at 5:30 p.m. Please call Greg Packer 
after 11 a.m. at 378-1598. 


ISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSFS$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSssss 


: “GET A HEAD START” 
bas Financial Aid Seminar 


he said. Stan Magleby, adminis- 
trator of CareWest, said he is “totally opposed 
to the road.” CareWest leases the property the 
facility is built on, but the owner of the land, 
Magleby said, “would never sell the land” to 


“It is very frightening to think there could be 
a busy road right next to where children go to 
” said Magleby. “Even though it would 
make CareWest more assessable to complete 
the road, we agree with the residents in the 
area who are opposed to the road.” 

Fred Cain of 1488 S. 680 East in Orem, the 
spokesman for the area’s residents, said he felt 


density” 


the road would “increase the residential traffic 
dangerously if the road were com- 
pleted as designed. 

“I’m impressed with the way they (the area 
residents) have rallied around this problem,” 


said Magleby. “The care center’could be af- 


fected by a patient wandering off by the road, 
but that’s not as big an issue. Our patients stay 
inside, but the children are another matter.” 

Jack McKelvy, business administrator of 
Alpine School District, said, “The main reason 
we don’t want to sell any property at that loca- 
tion is because we need all the property to main- 
tain the school,” said Mckelvy. 


SAC to discuss honor code; 
nominee applications due 


1989-90 Stu- 
dent Advisory 
Council — Ap- 
plications are 
due Feb. 7 for 
people being 
elected from 
their colleges. 

If you want to 
be appointed 
from your col- 
lege,  applica- 
tions are due 
Feb. 17. Appli- 
cations are 
available from 
the 4th floor, 
ELWC. 

SAC YAK — This week is on the 
honor code. 

Feb. 16 — Sac meeting to discuss 
Miss BYU. If you would like to be on 
the agenda contact John Nemelka at 
378-7987 by 5 p.m. Wednesday Feb. 
15. 

Issues — During the week of the 
BYUSA presidential election, the 
Student Advisory Council will have 
booths set up around campus to dis- 
cuss issues. If you have any questions 
about what SAC is doing please stop 


by. 
BYU Honor Code — BYU has had 
an honor code for several decades. 


This code has al- 
ways been a 
part of univer- 
sity. community 
life, giving all its 
members a stan- 
dard to live by 
and to assist the 
university in be- 
coming a light 
on the hill. Re- 
cently, Presi- 
dent Holland 
has. requested 
different —_sec- 
tions of the uni- 
versity commu- 
nity, especially students and their 
organizations to evaluate the honor 
code in order to suggest ways to make 
this code a more important part of the 
university community. 

The SAC has set up a committee to 
do just that, and this week’s SAC 
YAK is part of this committee’s stud- 
ies into this issue. 

The questions to be discuteed at 
this week’s SAC Yak are: 

Why do you feel the honor code im- 
portant for university life? 

Do you feel that there are things 
that can be done to make the honor 
code more important in university 
life? 


Water line breaks at hospital; 
flood damage on five floors 


Associated Press 


SALT LAKE CITY — Crews 
Monday worked to repair damage 
caused when a break in a 1-inch water 
line at University Hospital flooded 
five floors and damaged computers 
and laboratory equipment. 

John. Dwan,..commiunity-relations 
director, said the’ break shortly be- 
fore 1 p.m. Sunday, apparently was 
unrelated to the frigid weather cover- 
ing much of Utah over the weekend. 

The rupture sent water cascading 
through the building, damaging ceil- 
ings, floors, furnishings, computers 
and laboratory equipment. Crews 
Monday morning worked to clean up 
the mess, and assessed damages to 
lee hardware soaked in the 


SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION FOR 
STUDENTS WHO NEED 


IFREE 


flood. “At this point, it’s more of a 
mess than anything,” Dwan said. 

He said most damage appeared to 
be ceiling tiles, carpets and office fur- 
nishings, and a preliminary assess- 
ment was that no computer data were 
lost in the flood. 

Dwan_also.said no paents were 
affected by-the.flaod.-. 

The area, includes eer, out: 
patient surgery, outpatient clinics, 
the laundry and pediatric faculty of- 
fices. 
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* Many scholarships are given to students based on their academic 
interests, career plans, family heritage and place of residence. 

¢ There's money available for students who have been newspaper 
carriers, grocery clerks, cheerleaders, non-smokers . . 
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Position of the LDS Church allows for individual decision 


By SHELLY CARTER 
Universe Staff Writer 


In deciding to donate body parts, 
people are influenced by their reli- 
gion, according to a transplant coordi- 
nator for Intermountain Organ Re- 
covery Systems. 

David Winmell said, “People of any 
faith are generally concerned what 
their church says.” IORS is an inde- 
pendent service that coordinates 
donor-recipient activities for Utah, 
southeast Idaho and western Wyo- 
ming. 

The official position on organ dona- 
tion for The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints is: “Each individual 
should determine from deep within 
his or her conscience whether to will 
his or her bodily organs to be used for 
transplants. The Church advises 
those who seek counsel on the subject 
to review the advantages and disad- 
vantages, to pray about it and take 
the action that gives them a feeling of 
peace and comfort,” said an LDS 
Church spokesman, Don LeFevre. 

LeFevre said that organ donation 
is a personal decision and many peo- 
ple are worried they can’t be resur- 
rected without all their body parts. 

“They ought to think about the mil- 
lions of people who are blown up in 
wars or buried at sea,” he said. “Also, 
we ought to remember that body re- 
mains do return to dust after being 
buried in the ground.” 

Although the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
does not encourage organ donation, 
the denomination believes it is a mat- 
ter left to the conscience of each indi- 
vidual, stating all organs be drained 
of blood before donation, Winmill 
said. ' 

The Catholic Church policy states: 
“Organ donation is an act of charity, 
fraternal love and self-sacrifice. It is 
ethically and morally acceptable to 
the Vatican,” he said. 

On the other hand, “the Greek Or- 
thodox Church doesn’t believe in do- 
nating organs because of their beliefs 
in the resurrection. I think they be- 
lieve the body must be left whole in 
order to be resurrected,” said Win- 


mill. Other Protestant churches en- 
courage and endorse donations as a 
whole, said Winmill. 

“Just because a church has said it’s 
okay, the individual may still person- 
ally feel against it,” said Winmill. “We 
respect and honor their opinion.” 

The Department of Motor Vehicles 
and hospitals provide Utahns with 
the opportunity to donate organs. 

An estimated two out of five people 
fill out donor cards to be attached to 
their driver’s license, said Clark 
Lund, supervisor at the Utah 
Driver’s License Bureau in Orem. 

On Utah, and other state’s driver’s 
license forms, there is a box where 
people can designate if they want to 
be donors or not, said Lund. 

Anyone who wishes to get a donor 
card attached to their license can get 
them at the bureau. A red “DONOR” 
will be stamped on the driver’s li- 
cense, he said. 

BYU student, Jennifer Carter, car- 
ries a donor card attached to her 
driver’s license. 

“My body is healthy. If other peo- 
ple haven’t got healthy organs, I 
would want them to have mine,” said 
Carter, 19, a freshman from Tustin, 
Calif., majoring in bio-chemistry. 

Utah’s public support for organ do- 
nation seems about the same as other 
states, said Winmell. 

“National figures indicate fewer 
than 10 percent of the general public 
carry donor cards,” he said. 

Ina hospital setting, either the doc- 
tor or a nurse will approach the family 
of possible donors. 

Most hospitals have a specialty 
team that can answer further ques- 
tions a family might have, said Utah 
Valley Regional Medical Center 
nurse, Mary Saldutte. 

Saldutte, a nurse in the intensive- 
care unit, said she has approached 
possible donor’s families. 

“Usually they are very positive 
about donating. After working with 
the patient and family, you can gener- 
ally get a feeling about how they 
would feel if they were approached,” 
she said. 

Winmill said family members are 


Locals celebrate Mardi Gras 
with some farm-to-farm rides 


Associated Press 


NEW ORLEANS — In most Ca- 
jun towns, masked horsemen cele- 
brate Mardi Gras as they have for 
hundreds of years, with a riotous ride 
from farm to farm to scare up some 
chickens and other ingredients for a 
huge pot of gumbo. But in Tee- 
Mamoti, a town of about 400 people 
deep in Cajun country, the “courir du 
Mardi Gras” has used trucks since 

_1919 — the year the horses died. 

“They were running pretty hard, it 
was kind of along trek,” said Larry G. 
Miller, Tee-Mamou-lota Mardis Gras 
Folklife Festival Association’s folklife 
director. “They ended up running 
across a blue norther that was blow- 
ing in right at the end of their run. 

“They got to the farmhouse to do 
their gumbo, and tied the horses up.” 

When they went out later, about 
two-thirds of the 28 horses had died 
from pneumonia brought on by the 
sudden chill after a long, hot run. 

“It sobered up a lot of mardi gras 
early and it busted up the dance,” said 
Miller, using “mardi gras” as folks do 
in these parts, to mean those who par- 
ticipate in the drunken ride. 

Since that night in Tee-Mamou, a 
town so small it seldom shows up on 
maps of Acadia Parish, the courir has 
been made by truck — a flatbed at 


first, and now on a specially made 
wagon drawn by a pickup. Most 
towns hold their courirs on the week- 
end before Mardi Gras, but Tee- 
Mamou’s remains on Fat Tuesday. 
The Mardi Gras celebration in New 
Orleans and elsewhere around the 
state also hits full swing Tuesday, 
with parades, music and partying. 

The courirs are traditionally stag 
events, but since the 1970s Tee- 
Mamou has had a women’s run on the 
Saturday before Mardi Gras, with its 
own gumbo and dance. The women 
can get as wild as the men, said 
Miller, even to the custom of infiltrat- 
ing the dance hall in costume, grab- 
bing partners for a few dances, and 
then being pulled out the door by 
their captains. 

“They clown, some will get up on 
tables getting chased, knock over 
drinks. It gets kind of rowdy, but sel- 
dom does anybody get hurt,” he said. 

Tee-Mamou — the Tee is a Cajun 
shortening of petit, or little — and 
nearby Iota welcome tourists to a 
street festival featuring tales of old- 
time courirs told by men who rode in 
them; Cajun and other south Louisi- 
ana crafts; and lots of Cajun food and 
music. But tourists can’t get into the 
wagon in which 60 or 70 men racket 
around the countryside, downing 
beer as they go. 


usually asked if they know of any ob- 
jections to organ donation by “their 
loved one.” Seventy-five to 80 per- 
cent of the people approached will 
give partial consent, “maybe not for 
all organs to be donated, but for 
some,” Winmell said. 

It is mandatory for hospitals to give 
families the opportunity to have a rel- 
ative’s organs donated, said Winmill. 

When asked if there were an organ 
donation shortage, Winmill said there 
are always people on waiting lists for 
various organ, tissue, vessel and skin 
transplants. 

“There were over 10,000 kidney, 
31,000 corneas and about 210 heart 
transplants done in the U.S. last 
year,” said Winmill. 

The University of Utah Hospital 
said they presently have 82 people on 
a kidney waiting list. The hospital 
performs about 50 kidney transplants 
a year. 

Winmill said there are about 50 
people waiting for corneas and 30 peo- 
ple waiting for heart transplants. 

“Organs are matched to recipients 
by body size and blood type,” said 
Winmill. 

Kidney donors range from 2 to 65 
years old, heart and liver donors from 
newborn to 55 years, pancreas donors 
from 2 to 55 years, and tissue and 
cornea donors from 18 months to 55 
years. Heart transplants are not usu- 
ally done in patients over 65, said 
Winmill. 

LDS Hospital, U. of U. Hospital 
and the Veterans hospitals are the 
institutions that perform most of the 
transplants in Utah. 


By GERTRUD STIEFLER 
Senior Reporter 


Raising taxes to provide the rev- 
enues needed for health programs is 
not likely to happen in 1989, said Con- 
gressman Edward Madigan, Rep-Ill., 
at the Utah Conference on Health 
Care sponsored by his Utah collegue 
Congressman Howard Nielsen at the 
Provo Excelsior Hotel Monday. 

With projected health expendi- 
tures up from around $400 million in 
1985 to $755.6 billion in 1990, and na- 
tional health expenditures as a per- 
cent of gross national product ap- 
proaching 12 percent, something had 
to be done to raise revenues, but 
President Bush’s campaign pledge 
not to raise taxes prevented any “dif- 
ficult choices” to be made this year, 
said Madigan, who spoke before an 


- audience of about 100 people. 


David Sundwall, vice president and 
medical director of the American 
Health Institute in Washington, 
pointed out that although the United 
States spends more money on health 
care than any country in the world 
there are serious shortcomings in the 
health care and health status of 
American citizens. 

Quoting a study by the Institute of 
Medicine,. the shortcomings came 
from poor coordination and insuffi- 
cient uniformity in the public health 
system and a current public decision- 
making process that is more con- 
cerned with “hot,” special-interest is- 
sues than with basic health concerns. 

Sundwall said more attention is 
paid to developing medical technol- 
ogy and finding cures for illness than 
for prevention, and the cost of mod- 
ern high-tech health care excludes 
some patients from receiving a full 
array of benefits. 

There was some good news in an 


otherwise gloomy picture, said Sund- 
wall. Most Americans lead longer and 
healthier lives, the country has a 
quality health care industry, there 
have been tremendous advances 
within biomedical research in the 
search for a cure to AIDS, other infec- 
tious and autoimmune diseases as 
well as genetic diseases, and preven- 
tive medicine is receiving more atten- 
tion, he said. 

Insurance, a weakening of health 
care, anda slight rise in the number of 
uninsured people were problems ad- 
dressed by Mark Merlis, a health pol- 
icy analyst with the Congressional 
Research Services. 

He said, about one in seven people 
in Utah are uninsured, a figure which, 
by some estimates, reaches 30-35 mil- 
lion nationwide. 

The number of uninsured is up to 17 
percent, with smaller businesses cut- 
ting benefits for dependents and a de- 
crease in the number of persons on 
Medicaid. 

About 30 percent of the uninsured 
are young, one third of the uninsured 
have children and they come from low 
income families. 


Merlis outlined a number of solu- | 


tions that had been discussed. Manda- 
tory coverage by employers could, by 
some estimates, pick up two-thirds of 
all people needing insurance. 

This, however, might dispropor- 
tionally burden the new, smaller busi- 
nesses currently providing most of 
the jobs, Merlis said. 

Because private businesses cannot 
pick up all, according to another pro- 
posal, the rest could be absorbed with 
an expansion of public programs, fed- 
erally funded and state administered. 

A program like that would have to 
expand coverage and erase some of 
the great discrepancies between 
states, Merlis said. 


‘Goldilocks problem’ sets theme 
for Soviet, U.S. missions in space 


By ROBERT C. COWEN 
Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON — Venus is too hot. Mars 
is too cold. But Earth is just right for 
organic life that is now more than 3 
billion years old. 


How could three planets of roughly 


similar size that were formed from 
essentially the same materials in the 
inner part of the primordial solar neb- 
ula nearly 5 billion years ago be so 
different from one another? 

This is the so-called “Goldilocks 
problem” of planetary science. It sets 
the overarching scientific theme for 
the Soviet Phobos mission nearing 
Mars, and America’s Magellan radar- 
mapping mission to be launched to- 
ward Venus this spring. 

When scientists solve it, they ex- 
pect to have a much better under- 
standing of the basic factors that de- 
termine the general features of this 
planet’s environment. 

Venus, with 94.9 percent of Earth’s 
radius and 81.5 percent of its mass, 
has sometimes been called this 
planet’s twin by astronomers. But its 
460 degree C (860 F’) surface tempera- 
ture would melt lead. 

Its largely carbon dioxide atmo- 
spheres bears down on that surface 
with 90 times Earth’s sea-level air 
pressure. And it has lost so much wa- 
ter that it now has 100,000 times less 
of that vital element than does Earth. 

Those Venusian characteristics re- 
flect the past and present action of 
processes that geologists call plate 
tectonics. Studying them with Magel- 
lan’s relatively fine-grain radar map- 
ping should fill a crucial gap in scien- 
tists’ knowledge of how these 
processes operate on inner solar sys- 
tem planets. 

This activity is most noticeable on 
Earth, where the crust consists of a 
dozen or so large plates. These are 
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renewed over a roughly 200 million- 
year cycle as new material wells up 
from inside the planet, mainly along 
ocean ridges, and old material is reab- 
sorbed. 

This recycling and associated vol- 
canic activity releases gases — in- 
cluding water and carbon dioxide — 
into the atmosphere. Meanwhile, wa- 
ter-driven weathering and erosion in- 
volve chemical reactions that change 
atmospheric composition and lock up 
some constituents, such as carbon, in 
rocks. 

Plate tectonics died out early on 
small bodies such as Earth’s moon. 
Their surfaces contain clues, frozen in 
time, of how those processes operated 
during the first few hundred million 
years of their — and Earth’s — evolu- 
tion. Earth’s much younger surface 
shows what happened during the past 
200 million years. Venus may show 
something in between. 

Radar mapping by earlier Soviet 
and American craft and by ground- 
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based radars suggests that Venus has 
a tectonicly active surface with an age 
of 300 million to a billion years. 

These maps, at best, resolve details 
no smaller than 1 to 2 kilometers 


(0.625 to 1.25 miles) across. Magellan. 


is to map 90 percent of the planet at a 
resolution of a few hundred meters. 
That’s fine enough to show plate-tec- 
tonic action clearly. Noting this, mis- 
sion scientist James Head of Brown 


Donors are concerned with policies Health programs need revenues} 


A third possible solution addresses¢: 
the problem smaller businesses have} 
in finding affordable insurance poli-) 
cies for their employees, said Merlis. 

To do this, a public program to sell, 
insurance could be formed. 

He referred to the Intermountaing 
Project starting up in Utah as an ex 
periment in a public program sellingf’ 
insurance policies to small employers}: 
which haven’t been offering  in- 
surance. 
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University said he is certain Magellan _ 


will provide “another major data 
point” in the evolution of the inner 
planets. 

The Phobos mission is after a differ- 
ent kind of bench mark. The Soviet- 
sponsored international project has 
the Martian moon Phobos as its prime 
target. This moon may be a captured 
asteroid or may have formed from the 
same part of the primordial hebula as 
did Mars. In either case, scientists 
say they think it has preserved an 


unspoiled sample of the primitive ma- _ 


terial in its interior. 
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ROBERT DARNTON 
Shelby Cullom Davis Professor of European History 


“The revolution that exploded in France in 
1789 certainly rocked the world and altered 
the course of history. But what was so revo- 
lutionary about it? To some it stands for the 
end of feudalism and the beginning of a 
modern capitalism; to others it is the expres- 
sion of philosophy put into practice; still 
others see it as a battle of the poor against 
the rich, or the ‘outs’ against in the ‘ins,’ or 
even as a dress rehearsal for more recent 
phenomena—nationalism, or socialism, or 
totalitarianism. With two hundred years of 
hindsight, the French Revolution can be 


Princeton University 


The French Revolution of 1789 


of reality.” 


made to fit almost any preconceived scheme 


of history. But seen at street level, from the 
viewpoint of those who participated in it, the 
Revolution appears as an attempt to remake 
the world—the world of everyday life, not 
merely of politics and international relations. 
The Revolution tried to transform 
everything—speech, dress, space, time, and 
the most intimate relations of personal life. 
To reduce it to constitutions and law codes is 
to miss its essential character; for after 
destroying the Old Regime, it undertook 
nothing less than the social reconstruction 


